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THE DYING INFANT. | 





From the Sunbeam. 
Pale, motionless and silent, lay 
An infant on its bed, 
While on its face the smile of peace, 
A beauteous halo shed ; 
And on that face a mother gaz’d, 
With looks of wild despair, 
Conscious that death’s resistiess hand 
Had fixed his signet there. 


She saw alone the hastening hour 
When to her fond caress, 

No more she might those ruby lips, 
With tenderest rapture press ; 

But saw not in that placid smile, 
The brighter vision seal'd, 

Which on her darling’s spirit broke, 
To her yot unreveal'd. 


For near the couch an angel spread, 
His pure ethereal wings, 

Imparting to that spotless soul 
Unutterable things; 

And whispers soft of anguish spar'd, 
Of bliss immortal given, 

And all its new-born senses fill'd 
With dreams of opening heaven ! 


LOVE RULES ALONE, 


In boyhood’s bright, untroubled days, 
When body, mind, aud heart were free, 

And doubt ne'er came to dim the gaze 
Into the soul's futurity, 

I dream’d of Love, but knew him not; 
I pictur'd to myself the boy, 

For whom through many a scene I sought, 
Led in the search by Hope and Joy. 


As wild enthusiasts waste the hours 
In seeking for the fabled Stone, 
Possess’d, they say, of wond’rous pow'rs, 
Which soon they trust to call their own— 
+ So sought I what I deem'd could give 
Of Heaven’s bliss a foretaste strong ; 
And make it ecstasy to live 
For aye, the things of earth among ! 








I search’d, and long the search was vain ; 
But I was doom’d at length to find 
What I had sigh’d for oft—and then 
A change was wrought within my mind! 
I met thee, and the arrow sped— 
I felt it quiver in my heart— 
*Twas aim'd by Love, who, aiming, said, 
“I come—let Peace and Joy depart!” 


But, kindling, Joy refus’d to go— 
Though Peace the tyrant’s word obey'd ; 
Till Hope deserted, when the glow 
Of Joy decreag‘d, till Joy was dead! 
Hope, Peace, aid Joy have vanish’d now— 
O’er this c}iang’d heart Love rules alone, 
And, as beyseath his yoke I bow, 
I weep, and wish that he were gone! 
EEE 
VISIT OF Hy ALLIED SOVEREIGNS TO ENGLAND 
4 IN 1814. 

It was summer ! The earth groaned under foliage and flowers—fruits I was | 
going to say, bu, as yet, fruits were not—and the heart of man under the bur- | 
den of triumphant gratitude: man I say; for surely to man, and not to Ungland 
only, belonged * the glory and the harvest of that unequalled triumph. Triumph, 
hewever, in tl se sense of military triumph, was lost and swallowed up in the vast | 
overthrow off evil, and of the evil principle. All nations sympathised with Eug- | 
land—with England, as the centre of this great resurrection; centre for the | 
power; ce¥#itre, most of all, for the moral principle at work. It was in fact, on 
that grou, and because all Europe fel: and acknowledged that England had 
to the resistance to Napoleon, wherever and in whatever corner mani- | 
herefore it was that now the crowned heads of Europe, “ with all their | 
’ paid a visit to this marvellous England. It was a distinct act of ho- 
m all the thrones of Europe, now present on our shores, actually or by 
represe’™ station. Certain it is, that these royal visits to England had no other | 
Srouncs’. than the astonishment felt for the moral grandeur of the country, which 
only 4 ,-mongst all countries, had yielded nothing to fear—nothing to despondency ; 
y +lso the astonishment felt, at any rate, by those incapable of higher emo- | 

r 48, for its enormous resources, which had been found adequate to the support, | 
y.ot Only of its own colossal exertions, but of those made by almost half of | 
Christendom besides. Never before in this world was there®so large a congress 
of princes and illustrious leaders attracted together by the mere force of unwil- 
ling, and, in some instances, jealous admiration I was in London during that fer- 
vent carnival of netional enthusiasm ; and naturally, though no seeker of specta- 
cles,  saw—for nobody who walked the streets of western London could avoid 
seeing—the chief objects of public interest. I was passing from Hyde Park | 
« along Piccadilly, on the day when the Emperor of Russia was expected. 
e> Many scores of thousands had gone out of London over Blackfriars’ Bridge, 
f expressly to meet him, on the unde:standing that he was to make his approach | 
j, by thatroute. At the moment when I reached the steps of the Pulteney Hotel, | 










mage fr 






i a single carriage, of plain appearance, followed by two clumsy Cossack ood 


t) landaus, (or rather what used io be called sociables,) approached at a rapid pace ; 
ty so rapid that | had not time to pass before the waiters of the hotel had formed a 
" jine across the foot-pavement, intercepting the passage. 


| filled from an early hour of every morning, 


larly amiss. His dress, however was unfortunate: it wasa green surtout: now, 
it may be remarked, that men rarely assume this colour who have not something 
French in their taste. His was so in all things, as might be expected from his 
French education under the literary fribble, Monsieur La Harpe. But, waving 
his appearance in other respects, what instantly repelled all thoughts of an impe- 
rial presence, was his unfortunate face. It was a face wearing a northern fair- 
ness, and nut perhaps unamiable in its expression; but it was overladen with 
flesh, and expressed nothing at all ; or, if anything, good humour, good nature, 
and considerable self-complacency. In fact, the only prominent feature in the 
Czar's disposition wa3, an ainiable, somewhat sentimental ostentation—amiable, 
I say, for it was not connected with a gloomy pride or repulsive arrogance, but with 
a bland and winning vanity. And this cast of characier was so far fortunate, as 
it supplied impulses to exertion, and irritated into activity a weak mind, that 
would else, by its natural tendencies, have sunk into torpor. His extensive travels, 
however, were judiciously fitted for rescuing him from that curse of splendid 
courts; and his greatest enemy had also been his greatest benefactor, though 
unintentionally, through the tempestuous agitations of the Russian mind, and ef 
Russian society, in all its strata, during that most portentous of all romances—not 
excepting any of the crusades, or the adventurous expeditions of Cortez and Pi- 
zarro, still less the Parthian invasions of Crassus or of Julian—viz., the anaba- 
sis of Napoleon. There can be no doubt, to any reflecting mind, that the hap- 
piest part of his reign, even to Charles I., was that which was also, in a political 
sense, the period of his misfortunes—viz., the seven years between 1641 and 
1649 ; three of which were occupied in stormy but adventurous war; and the 
other four in romantic journeys, escapes, and attempts at escape, checkered, 
doubtless, with trepidations and anxieties, hope and fear, grief and exultation, 
which, however much tainted with distress, still threw him upon his own re- 
sources of every kind, bodily not less than moral and intellectual, which else 
the lethargy of a court would have left undeveloped and unsuspected even by 
himself. Such also had been the quality of the Russian Emperor's experience 
for some of his latter years; and such, probably, had been the resu't to his own 
comparative happiness. Yet it was said, that, about this time, the peace of 
Alexander's mind was beginning to give way. It is well known that a Russian 
emperor, lord of sixty m:l lon lives, is not lord of his own—notat any time. He 
sleeps always in the bosom of danger, secret, unfathomable, invisible. It is the 
inevitable condition of despotism and autocracy that he should doso And the 
Russian Czar is, as to security, pretty nearly in the situation of the Roman Cesar. 
He, however, who is always and consciously in danger, may be supposed to 
become partially reconciled to it. But, be thatas it may, it was supposed that, at 
this time, Alexander became aware of some special conspiracies that were ripen- 
ing at home against his own person. Jt was rumoured that, just about this 
time, in the very centre of exuberant jubilations, ascending from every peo- 
ple in Europe, he lost his serenity and cheerful temper. On this one 
occasion, in the moment of rejoining a sister, whom he was said to love with 
peculiar tenderness, he certainly looked happy ; but, on sveral subsequent op 

portunities that I had of seeing him, he looked much otherwise: disturbed and 
thoughtful, and as if seeking to banish alarming images, by excess of turbulent 
gaiety, by dancing, or by any mode of distraction. Under this influence it was 
also, or was supposed to be, that he manifested unusval interest in religious 
speculations ; diverting to these subjects, especially to those of a quietest cha- 
racter, (such as the doctrines of the English Quakers,) that enthusiasm which 
hitherto, for several years, he had dedicated to military studies and pursuits. 
Meantime, the most interesting feature belonging to the martial equipage which 
he drew after him, was the multitude of Tartar or other Asia ic objects, m--~’ 
carriages, &c. prevailing in the crowd, and suggesting the enormous ™@s"itude 
of the empire from whose remote provinces they came ‘Ferre were also the 
European Tartars, the Cossacks, with their Hetr--4 Platoff. He had his abode 
somewhere to the north of Oxford Strees; and further illustrated the imperial 
grandeur, being a sovereign prince, and yet a vassal when he found himself in 
the presence of Alexander. This prince, who (as is well known) loved and ho- 
noured the Ex.lish, as he aftérwards testified by the most princely welcome to 
all of that nation who visited his territories, was, on his part, equally a favourite 
with the English. He had lost his gallant son ina cavalry skirmish; and his 
spirits had been much depressed by that ca'amity. But he so far commanded 
himself as to make his private feelings give way to his public enthusiasm; and 
he never withdrew himself from the clamorons applause of the mob, in which he 
took an undisguised pleasure. This was the man, amongst all the public visit- 
ers now claiming the hospitality of the English Regent, whom Lamb saw and 
talked of with the most pleasure. His sublime ugliness was most delectable to 
him ; and the Tartar propensities, some ef which had been perhaps exaggerated 
by the newspapers, (such, for instance, as their drinking the oi] out of the street 
lamps,) furnished him with a constant feu de joie of jests and playful fictions, at 
the expense of the Herman; and in that way it was that he chiefly expressed 
his sympathy with this great festal display. Marshal Blucher, who still more 
powerfully converged upon himself the interest of the public, was lodged in a 
little quadrangle of St. James’ Palace, (that to the right of the clock-tower en- 
trance.) So imperious and exacting was the general curiosity to see the 
features of the old soldier—this Marshal ‘ Forwards,” as be was always 
called in Germany, and who had exhibited the greater merit of an Abdiel 
fidelity, on occasion of the mighty day of Jena,—that the court was 
until a late dinner hour, 
with a mob of all ranks, calling for him by his name, towt court, 
“Blocher! Blucher!’”’ At short intervals, not longer in general than five min- 
utea, the old warrior obeyed the summons throughout the day, unless when he 
was known to be absent on some public occasion. His slavery must have been 
most wearisome to his feelings. But he submitted with the utmost good nature, 
and allowed cheerfully for the enthusiasm which did so much honour to himself 
and to his country. In fact, this enthusiasm, on his first arrival in London, 
shewed itself in a way that astonished everybody, and was half calculated to 
alarm a stranger. He had directed the postilion to proceed straightway to 
Carlton House—his purpose being to present his duty in person to the Re- 
gent, before he rested upon English ground. This was his way of express- 
ing his homage to the British nation, for uphelding, through all fortunes, 
that sacred cause of which he also had never despaired. Moreover, his 
hatred of France, and the very name French, was so intense, that upon 
that title also he cherished an ancient love towards England. As the 
carriage passed through the gateway of the Horse-Guards, the crowd, which 
had discovered him, became enormous. When the gerden or Park entrance 
to the palace was thrown open, to admit Blucher, the vast mob, for the first 
and the last time, carried the entrance as if by storm. All opposition from the 
porters, the police, the soldiers on duty, was vain; and many thousands of peo- 


In a moment, a cry | ple accompanied the veteran prince, literally ‘‘ hustling’? his carriage, and, in a 


P_ arose— The Czar! the Czar !”—and before [ could count six, | found myself} manner, carrying him in their arms to the steps of the palace door; on the top 


ar in acrowd. 
in man, unattended, stepped out. 

,avenue formed for him, in so rapid a way as to prevent any recognition of his 
lea’ \person; but the cry in the street, the huzzas, and the trampling crowd, had 
co brought to a front window on the drawing-room story a lady whom I had seen 
ae iy before, and knew to be the Duchess of Oldenburgh, the Emperor’s sister. 


This action and attitude gave us all an admirable opportunity for scanning 
his‘eatures and whole personal appearance. There was nothing about it to im- 
pres; one very favourably. His yo mger brother, the present Emperor, is de- 
scribed by all those who saw him, when travelling in Great Britain, as a man of 
dignified and impressive exterfor. Not so with the Emperor Alexander: he was 
tall, and seemed likely to become corpulent as he advanced im life, (at that time 
Ye was not above thirty-seven ;) and in his figure there seemed nothing particu- 


The carriage door was opened, the steps let down, and one gentle- | of which, waiting to receive him, stood the English Regent. 
His purpose was to have passed through the | self smiled graciously and approvingly upon the outrage, which, on any minor oc- 


The Regent him- 


| casion, would have struck him with consternation, perhaps, as well as disgust 

Lamb, I believe, as well as myself, witnessed part of this scene; which was the 
| most emphatic exhibition of an uncontrollable impulse—a perfect rapture of joy 
| and exultation, possessing & vast multitude with entire unity of feeling, that I 


er white dress caught the traveller's eye ; and he stopped to kiss his hand to | have ever witnessed, excepting, indeed, one besides, and that was a scene of the 
It occurred in Hyde | 
| Park, on the followirg Sunday ; Prince Biucher and his master, the King of Prus- | 


| very same kind, or rather a reflection of the same scene. 


| sia; the Hetman of the Cossacks, with his master, the Czar; the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with some of the royal Dukes, and a vast cortége of civil and military 
| dignities—in short, the élite of ail the great names that had grown into d'stinc- 


tion in the late wonderful campaigns— German, Spanish, F-ench—rode into the 


| Park, simultaneously. 





ae sataheeanianiaill 
parties, this had vanished ; and all were thrown into one splendid confusion, 
under asummer sun. The Park was, of course, floating with a sea of buman 
heads. And, in particular, there was a dense mass of horsemen, amounting to 
six thousand at the least, (as I was told by a person accustomed to compute 
crowds,) following close in the rear. The van of this mighty body, composed 
of so many “* priuncedoms, dominations, virtues, powers,” directed their course to x 
Kensington Gardens—into these, as privileged guests, they were admitted—pre- vay) 
cautions, founded on the Carlton House experience, having been taken to exclude Cy 
the ignobile vulgus who followed. The impulse, however, of the occasion, was 
too mighty forthe case. The spectacle was absolutely sublime—of hurricane, 
instantaneous power, sweeping away, like an Alpine lake broken loose, all bar- 
riers, almost before they were seen. The six thousand horsemen charged into the 
gardens ; that being (as in the other case) the first and also the last intrusion of a 
the kind. One thing in this popular festival of rejoicing was peculiarly pleasing 
to myself and to many others—the proof that was thus afforded to so many 
eminent foreigners of our liberality, and total freedom from a narrow or ungene- 


rous nationality. This is a grave theme, and one which, on account of the vast + 
superstructure reared upon it, of calumnious insult to our national character, re- i 
quires a separate discussion. Here it may be sufficient to say, that Marshal ; 
Blucher, at least, could have no reason to think us an arrogant people, or narrow ? 
in our national sensibilities to merit, wherever found. He could not bat know x 


that we had also great military names to shew—one or two greater than his own; rt 
for, in reality, his qualities were those of a mere fighting captain, with no great ‘ 
reach of capacity, and of slender accomplishments. Yet we—that is to say, 
even the street mob of London—glorfied him as much as ever they did 
Lord Nelson, and more than they ever did the Duke of Wellington. In thie 
crowd, on this memorable Sunday, by-the-by, rode Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, as yet obscure and poor, (not having £300 a year,) and seeing neither 
his future prosperity, nor its sudden blight, nor its resurrection. ‘There also rode 
the Prince of Orange, and many another, who was to reap laurels in the coming 
year, but was yet dreaming not of Waterloo as a possibility. With respect to 
Blucher, however, 1t is painful to know that he, who was now so agreeably con- 
vinced of our national generosity, came afterwards to shew that jealousy of us 
which we had 80 ioudly refused to feel of him, through the mere mortifica- 
tions practised on his self-esteem, perhaps maliciously, by the French authorities, 
in passing by himself and addressing their applications to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Fouché, Chaboulon de la Ratre, and other writers, have recorded the maniacal 
rage of Prince Blucher, when dispatches from Paris passed through his camp— 
nay, were forwarded to his headquarters, in order to gain—what' Audience from” 
him! No. Sanction fromhimt No. Merely a counter-sign, or a pass 
for the messenger; some purely ministerial act of participation in the transit of ~ 
the courier; the dispatches being uniformly for the Duke of Wellington. ‘This, © 
on the part of the French authorities, must have been, in some respects, a mali- 
cious act. Dombtless, the English general was known only in the characyer of @ 
victor; whereas Blucher (and chat the old testy hussar shoulll have remembered? 
had never been known at Paris, for anything but defeats; and, withio tha emp 
preceding, for a signal defeat, which many think might have been diy saline’ to- 
smashing overthrow. But, still, there can be no Joubs.th remy. | 


‘ : ‘act; for the Parisians 
wards the Prussian name was the true es 7. wh 5 IE SS 
bere, (and still bear), » ~ ©.o Bie ”Prussians, absolutely irrational and 


. , ,. wattle of Rosbach can hardly have been the reason, 
poe ye Ae. ssslan resumption of the trophies then gathered from France, 
.. a subsequently carried off by Napolen; for, as yet, they had mot been 
resumed. The ground of this hatred must have lain in the famous manifesto of 
the Duke of Brunswick—for he, as a servant of the Prussian throne, and com- 
manding a Prussi«n army, was looked upon asa Prussian This change, how- 
ever, in Blucher—this jealousy of England, within so short a time—astonished 
and grieved all who had seen him amongst ourselves. Many a time I met him 
in the street; four or five times in streets where he could not have been looked 
for—the streets of the city; and always with a retinue of applauders, that spread 
like wildfire. Once only he seemed to have a chance for passing incognito. It ; 
was in Cheapside. He was riding, as he generally was, in the open cafriage (on 4’ 
this occasion a curricle) of some gentleman with whoin he was going to dine, at ' 
a villanear London. A brewer’s waggon stopped the way for two minutes; in wig 
that space of time, twenty people crowded about who knew his features :— é 

* Blucher! Blucher!” resounded through the street in a moment, an uproar aa 
rose to heaven; and the old Marshal's face relaxed from its gravity, or its stern- 
ness, (though to say the truth, there was little of determinate expression in his \ P 
features ; and, if he had not been so wemorable a person, one would have thought 
bim a mere snuffy old German)—relaxing, however, from his habitual tom-cat 
gravity, he looked gracious and benign. Then, at least, he loved us” English ; j 
then he had reason to love us; for we made a pet of him, and a pet in a cause b 

which would yet make his bones stir in the grave—in the national cause of Prus- id. 
sia against France. I have often wondered that he did not go mad with the fames f 


of gratified vengeance. Revenge is a luxury, to those who can rejoice in it at # 
all, so incbriating that possibly a man would be equally liable to madness, from ; 
the perfect gratification of his vindictive hatred or its perfect defeat. And, hence, i t 
it may have been that Blucher did not go mad. Few men have had so ample a y 


vengeance as he, when holding Paris as a conqueror: and, yet, because he was 
but one of several who so held it, and because he was prevented from mining and 





blowing up the bridge of Jena, in that way, perhaps, the delirium of his ven- it 
geance became less intoxicating. +h 
co Lae 

NIGHTS AT SEA. int 


Or, Sxetcues or Navat Lire purine tHe War. 4 
[ Continued from the last Allion ] lg 
A strange sail is alwaysa matter of interest in a ship of war; and no sooner 
was the canvass set, in chase of the brig mentioned in my last, than the forecastle 
of the Spankaway received its usual group of yarn-spinners, anxious to ascertain 
the character of the stranger, and what amount of prize- money was to be sbared 2 
in case of her carrying an enemy's flag. There was our old friend Jack { 
Sheevehole, together with Joe Nighthead, Bob Martingal, Bill Buntline, and 
several others, and occasionally” the warrant-officers, and even the mate of 
the watch, stopped to chime in with a few words, so as to give life to their con- j 
versation. alla jal 
“Tt bothers my univarsal knowledge,” said old Savage, the boatswain, to make ‘ 
out what lay the skipper’s on; and as forthe chase, mayhap she mayn’t turn out 
te be moonshine arter all.” 
«Get a musket ready there for’ard !”’ shouted his lordship from the gangway, 
‘« fire athwart the brig’s bows.” 

™ They seem to be all asleep on board, my lord!” said Mr. Nugent. “At all 
events they don't seem to care much about us.” a y 

«You're mistaken, Mr. Nugent,” replied his lordship, as he directed his night- 

glass steadily at the stranger, ** she's full of men, and if Lam correct in my con- 

















If there Lad been any division of their several suites and | clearness an” spleadour, that everything was perfectly visible from each other on 


jectures, there are many, very many eyes anxiously watching our motions.” ie 
«« The musket was fired, and the brig came to the wind with her maintopsail wo : 

| the mast. The frigate ranged up to windward of her and the sonorous voice of 

| Lord Eustace was heard, 
“ Brig a-hoy! What brig’s that?” ie 
“LHirondelle de Toulon,” responded the commander of the vessel, hailing , 

through his speaking trumpet. ‘ Var sal your ship be '” x 
“His Britannic Majesty's frigate, the Spankaway,” answered Lord Eustace: Fg 

* lower away the cutter, Mr. Nugent, and board her.” 
The two crafts had neared each other so closelv, and the moon shone with such ig 
















the decks of both. The brig was full of men, and when Lord Eustace had an- 
nounced the name of his ship, the sounds had not yet died away upon the waters 
when out burst a spontaneous cheer from the smaller vessel such as only 
English throats could give,—it wasa truly heart-stirring demonstration, and 
there was no mista... it. The effect was perfectly electric on the man-of- 
war's men,—the lee gangway was instantly crowded as well a3 the lee-ports, 
and, as if by a sudden communication of spirit that was irrepressible, the cheer 
was returned. i 

There is amongst thorough tars a sort of freemasonry in these things that no 
language can describe,—it is the secret siga, the mystery that binds the brother- 
hood together,—felt, but not understood,—expressed, yet undefined. 

“ Where are you from *” shouted his lordship as soon as the cheering had sub- 
ided, ; 

“ From Genoa, bound to Malta, your honour,” answered a voice in clear Eng- 
lish: “ we’re a Cartel.” perry * 

«* Fortune favours us, Monsieur Captaine,” said his lordship to Citizen Begaud ; 
“The exchange of prisoners can be effected where we are, and [| wil take it on 
my own responsibility to dismiss you on the usual terms, if you wish to return to 
France.” 

“A thousand thanks, my lord,” returned Begand, with evident satisfaction. 
“Yet all places are alike to me,now. You have heard my narrative, and T hope, 
if we part, you will not hold me altogether in contempt an: abhorrence. My 
spirits are depressed—my star is dim and descending—my destiny will soon be 
accomplished.” 

“ You fought your ship bravely, Monsieur,” said Lord Eustace , “and I trust 
your future career will redeem the past. You have suffered much, and experience 
is a wise teacher to the human mind. But there is one thing I am desirous of 
having explained. You say that Robespierre detained you for some time before 
he gave you a pardon for the Countess—do you think he was aware of her ap- 
proaching execution 1” 

“ Aware of it, my lord?” exclaimed the French Captain, in a tone approach- 
ing to a shriek : ‘‘ Danton, whom you well remember I said I met quitting the 
bureau, had the death-warrant, with the wretch’s signature, in his hand—’twas 
solely for the purpose of destruction that he detained me—he knew the villain 
would be speedy—they had planned it between them.” 

* All ready with the cutter, my lord,” exclaimed Mr. Sinnitt, coming up to the 
gangway, and saluting his noble captain. 

‘Board the brig, Mr. Nugent, and bring the master and his papers to the 
frigate,’ directed Lord Eustace. ‘Call the gunner—a rocket and a blue light.” 

Both orders were obeyed; the signal was readily comprehended by Mr. Sey- 
mour, who hove-to in the prize, and ina few minutes Nugent returned from his 
embassy with the «master of the cartel and the officer authorized to effect an ex- 

change. The papers were rigidly examined—there was no less than one hun- 
dred aod six Englishmen on board the brig, the principal portion of whom had 
been either wrecked or captured in merchant-men, and were now on their way to 
Malta for au equal number of French prisoners in return: the commander-in- 
chief at Genoa, rightly judging that British humanity would gladly accede to the 
proposition. There were no officers, but Lord Eustace undertook to libera‘e 
Citizen Captain Begaud—the preliminaries were arranged—the Frenchmen, man 
for man, were transferred to the brig (his lordship throwing in afew hands who 
earnestly implored his consideration)—the Englishmen were received on boardthe 
frigate—necessary documents were signed, and they parted company—the brig 
making sail for Toulon—the Spankaway rejoining her prize. 

“We've made a lucky windfail, Seymour,” hailed his lordship when the fri- 
gates had closed; ‘I’ve a hundred prime hands for you. Our boats, Mr. Sin- 
nitt, and send the new men away directly—but first of all, let every soul of them 
come aft.” A very few ininutes sufficed to execute the command. ‘ My lads,” 
said his lordship, addressing them, ‘‘ are you willing to serve your country ’— 
speak the word. I've an object in view that will produce a fair share of prize- 
money ; enter for his majesty’s service, and you shall have an equal distribution 
with the rest. Yonder's your ship, a few hours will prebably bring us into action, 
and I know every man will do his duty.” 

With but few exceptions, the seamen promptly entered, and were sent away 
to the Hippolito, where Mr. Seymour was instructed to station them at the guns 
with all possible despatch. 

“ Well, here he goes again,” said old savage, as the order was given to bear up 
and make sail, ‘‘ it's infarna!ly provoking not to be able to discover what the skip- 
per’s arter. 
just fancying himself first Lord o’ the Admirality.”’ 


guns.” 

“ Well, I'm —— if I can make anything on it, Jack,” grambled the boat- 
swain; ‘what are we going toengage now—the Flying Dutchman, or Davy 
Jones ?” 

‘*Mayhap a whole shoal of Joe’s mummies, sir,” said Jack Sheavehole, with 
a yespectful demeanour, as he cast loose his gun upon tke forecastle, and threw 
his) eye along the sight. Suddenly his gaze was fixed, he then raised his head for 
Pr wWiypent, leoked eagerly in the direction, and once more glanced along the gun 

;* “'m blessed if there aint,’’ says he,—his voice echoed among the canvas 
as he shouteu : Hs 
tavo sail on the starboard bow. 


“ Who's that hain, : 
his glass under bis arm. said the captain as he walked forward to the bows, with 


* Its Jack Sheavehole, your honour, my lora, 
his eyes still steadily fixed upon the objects. . 

“If they're what | expect, it will be a hundred guineas for you, my 
perhaps something better,” said his lordship. ‘ Where are they?” 

* Just over the muzzle of the gun, my lord,” answered Jack, asa fervent wish 
escaped him, that his lordship'’s expectations might be realized; for the hun- 
dred guineas, and something better, brought to his remembrance Suke and the 
youngsters. 

Lord Eustace took a steady persevering sight through his night glass, as the 
men went to their quarters, and the ship was made clear for action; his lordship 
then ascertained the correct distance of the Hippolito ahead to be about two 
miles. ‘Get top-ropes rove, Mr. Savage,” said he; ‘heave taut upon ’em, and 
see all clear for knocking the fids out of the topmasts.”’ 

“Ay, ay, my lo-d,” responded the boatswain, as he prepared for immediate 
obedience, but mumbling to himself, “* What the will he be at next; rig- 
ging the jib boom out o’ the cabin windows, and onshipping the rudder, I sup- 
pose, Well, I’m ,if the sarvice arn’t going to the devil hand over hand; | 
shouldn’t be surprised if we have to take a reef in the mainmast next.” 

““Mr. Sinmitt,” said his lordship, “let them pass a hauser into the cutter,” 
—the boat had not been hoisted up again,—“ take the plug out, and drop her 
astern.” 

“ D'ye hear that, Joe!” growled the boatswain ; “there'll be more stores ex- 
pended if she breaks adrift, aid I’m if I canmake it out; first of all, we 
goes in chase o’nothing—now here’s a couple o' craft in sight, that mayhap may 
be enemies’ frigates,—he’s sinking the cutter to slop our way. Well, we shall 
all be wiser in time.” 

The strangers were made out to be two ships, standing in for the land, and 
whilst they were clearly visible to the Spankaway and the Hippolito, the position 
the moon was in prevented the strangers from secing the two frigates. At length 
however, they did obtain sight of them, and they immediately hauled to the wind 
with their heads off shore. ” 

* There's a gun from the prize, sir,” shouted one of the men forward, as the 
booming report of a heavy piece of ordnance came over the waters. 

Rr Run out the two bow-guns through the foremost ports, and fire blank car- 
tridge,” said his lordship. ‘ Where's the gunner?’".—Mr. Blueblazes responded, 
* Ay ay, my lord,’’—* Draw all the shot on the larboard side,”’ continued Lord 
Eustace, to the great astonishment of the man of powder, and still greater sur- 
prise of the old boatswain. 

“Mr. Seymour is making signals, my Jord,” said the third lieutenant; “ and 
he’s altered his course towards the strangers.” 

“Very good, Mr. Nugent,” said his lordship; “let them blaze away with the 
bow-guns, but be careful not to shot them.” 

The Hippolito kept discharging her stern chasers as she stood towards the 
strangers,who made all possible sail away, and the Spankaway, fired her bow- 
guns without intermission, as she pursued her prize 

o What an onmarciful waste of powder,”’ said the boatswain to his mate; “I 
say, Jack, just shove in a shot to take off the scandal o’ the thing.” 

Whether Jack complied or not, is unknown. The boat astern was cut away, 
the Spankaway felt relieved, and drew up with the prize; the strangers re 
tained their position, abeut three or four miles distant, and thus the chase con 


tinved till daylight, no one being able to make out what it all meant.—[ To be 
continued. } 


*sn''ad the boatswain’s mate, 


~and, 














THE KING’S GERMAN LEGION. 
From Blackwood's Magazine.—[ Concluded from the last Albion. } 

The close of the cawpaign by the retreat to Corunna, though crowned by victo- 
ry, supplies one of the most striking illustrations of the change of fortune in war. 
*The cause of Spain seemed to be utierly extinguished. Three French armies 

were marching upon Portugal. Sr John Cradock, with a few thousand men left 
to defend, was palpably unable to susta n any attack. An intention of withdraw- 
ing the British was actually decid: d on in the English Cabinet; when suddenly 
the manly aud fortunate resolution was adopted of defending the oldest of the allies 
of Engian: to the last. Siu Ar hur Wellesk y was named to the command, and 
from that hour the wnole scene of ill succes:, depression, and doubt, was changed 
for decision, vigour, and victory. Ov the 5th of May Sir Arthur reviewed the 
British army at Coimbra. Ip the words of the Marquis of Londonderry, * this 





296 She Albion. 





There's the Pollytoe running away ahead, and Muster Seymour's | 





was a most imposing and most magnificent spectacle.” ‘To some of the troops 
which stood that day under arms it is not going too far to affirm that the world 
could produce none superior. Of this description were the brigade of guards, 
the 29th, the 83d, and the four battalions of the King’s German Legion. Yet 
this whole army, with which Sir Arthur was to save the Peninsula, amounted 
only to 14,500 infantry, 1500 cavalry, and 24 guns, England having at that mo- 
ment at home upwards of 100,000 troops of the line, with 20,000 cavalry, and 
artillery enough to have assaulted all the fortresses of Europe. Such were the 
feeble aids which were given to the genius of Wellington. The first enterprise 
showed the spirit of the campaign. By oneof the most brilliant exploits of 
modern war, within a week from the commencement of the campaign he sur- 
prised Soult at Oporto, occasioned him a loss of five hundred killed and wounded 
on the spot, took his guns, his ammunition, his hospitals, and his dinner, and 
drove him and his army naked out of Portugal. The German Legion were hotly 
engaged in the battle of Talavera, fought in July, 1809. They lost in killed and 
wounded upwards of a thousand men, and fifty officers. The artillery were so 
admirably worked, that it received the praise of Wellington. One of the 
sergeants, named Bostalmann, exhibited on this occasion a remarkable presence 
of mind. This sergeant, with some gunners and workmen, had been appointed 
to supply one of the batteries from the ainmunition-waggons in its rear. The 
enemy’s shells having set fire to the dry heath, Bostalmann was constantly obliged 
to change the positions of the waggons in order to preserve them from the flames 
which were spreading in every direction. Twoof them wereconveyed away in 
safety from the road, but from the spreading of the flames the two remaining 
ones seemed devoted to destructiun. Bostalmann saw all the danger, but, being 
a man of intelligence as well as a good soldier, conceived that the blowing up of 
the waggons might occasion the loss of the battle, and besides the confusion 
which it must produce, the battery to which they belonged formed the key of 
the position of theallied army. His four workmen ran away, through fear of an 
instant explosion, but with his four gunners he rushed through the flames, and at 
the most imminent hazard of life, dragged away the waggons toa spot which was 
not yet on fire. He there awaited the coming up of some limbers, which enabled 
him to remove the waggons finally to a place of safety. For this service he was 
afterwards rewarded with acommission. The German Legion were now em- 
ployed in all the services of the British troops in Europe. About three thousand 
were with Sir Arthur Wellesley. Another division joined with the Sicilian corps 
in the invasin of Italy, and a third inthe expedition to the Scheldt. This expedi- 
tion succeeded in so few of its objects, that its very conception has been called a 
national blunder. Yet it is unquestionable that no British expedition during the 
war was more wisely conceived, consiructed on amore effective scale, or directed 
to objects of more important and pressing value. Its purpose was to destroy the 
French fleet, building, and the dock-yards of Antwerp and Flushing, tq destroy all 
the French dock-yards on the coast, to render the Scheldt no longer navigable for 
ships of war, to seize and keep possession of Flushing, which might be easily made 
impregnable, and thus clap a perpetual padlock on invasion from the North seas ; 
distract the attention of France from the war in Austria and the Peninsula; and 
form arallying point for the notorious and growing discontents of the Norih. 
To accomplish these objects, England sent the tinest army that had ever left ber 
shores, a force of 40,000 men, with a powerful fleet, and paralysed the whole by 
the unfortunate appointment of the Earl of Chatham to the command. 

Itis, of course, not our purpose, after so long an interval, either to praise the 
project or censure the General unnecessarily. But it has been long since quite 
undisputed that the whole affair was merely a matter of time; that if Lord 
Chatham had not lingered in the most extraordinary manner, nothing could have 
saved Antwerp: that the whole province was utterly naked of troops; that, to 
make up a show of defence, they were actually obliged to mount the works, with 
the charity boys from the city schools; that all was consternation; and that 
Antwerp must have surrendered, fleet, stores, dock-yard, and city, at the first 
summons. The result would have been to paralyse the power of invasion in its 
most perilous point; to save the expense of a British fleet blockading the Dutch 
coast; and to establish a British garrison on that coast early enough to be pro 
tected from the autumnal diseases of the islands in a great degree, or perhaps 
altogether. Lord Chatham's tardiness, however, would hear of nothing but 
making regular approaches, when the whole success was calculated on the idea 
of asurprise. He accordingly spent three weeks in subduing Flushing when he 
ought not to have wasted three days, employed himself in bombarding a wretched 
fishing town when he ought to have been burning the fleet at Antwerp; and, ac 
cordingly, having thus vccupied himself in absurdly reducing to ruins the very 


| town which he proposed to make his fortress, he found that the French had sewt 
“Beat to quarters, Mr. Sinnitt,” exclaimed his lordship, ‘and cast loose the | 


troops enough to make an attack on Antwerp ridiculous ; and with such laurels 
as he could gather fromthe smugglers of Flushing, returned to England. The 
troops, disgusted and dispirited, felt the epidemic with fatal force, the island was 
finally abandoned, and on the 25th of December the army arrived in England, 
having lost probably a fourth of their numbers by disease. 

The battle of Talavera exhibited, in the strongest contrast, how much of the 
fate of armies and the honour of nations depends upon the abilities of the came 
mander. Wellington, with a third of the force which Chatham led against 
mouldering walls of a Dutch smuggling town, had fought the French army, 
amounting to little less than 70,000 men; bad beaten them inalongand daring 


to prove that superior activity, intelligence, and decision in movement, which 
form the finest qualities of the great soldier. he loss of the British at Tala- 
vera, in killed and wounded, was scarcely less than 5000. The two French 








aries of Victor and Soult were coming up, by forced marches, to cnt off the 
retreat of the British to Portugal. Cuesta would neither march nor fight, and 
Wellington, more embarrassed than assisted by his stubborn ally, threw himself 
bellied the Tagus. Spain, now left to itself, was instantly overrun by the French, 
and Wellingwu, #ish the eye of genius, saw where the truedefence of Portugal 
was to be made, and, wits +he heart of a hero, resulved to defend it tothe last. 
In February, 1810, he commene: 2 the design of arming the line of Torres 
Vedras. The advance of the French, now uxede the duty of the outposts remark- 
ably active, and the German dragoons, always distinguished for their vigilance 
excited so much wrath in the enemy, that the French General commanding the 
outposts was said to have offered 100 doubloons to any party who would cat 
down one of the small cavalry picquets. Of course a good deal of skirmishing 
took place between the outposts. In those affairs a private in the hussars was 
remarkable for his alertness and dexterity. His skill in horsemanship and the 
use of the sword made him so conspicuous to the French, that they used to cry 
out, ** Ah, nous voila, Monsieur Schreder.” It has been ascertained that, between 
the years 1810 and 1812, this brave fellow cut down twelve of the enemy 
wounded many, and took twenty-seven prisoners. ; 
On the 29th of June a showy affair took place in front of the British army. 
An hour before daybreak the French cavalry poured upon Gallegos, where 
Colonel Von Arentschild had taken post with a party of the 16:h Dragoons, and a 
squadron of hussars. Captain Krauchenberg, seeing the importance of immedi- 
ately checking the eneiny’s progress, led his squadron forward ata gallop to within 
fifteen paces of the French line, then spreading it out into a line of skirmishers, 
engaged ina sharp fire with the advance of the enemy, seconded by two guns of 
the British horse-artillery. The enemy, perplexed at this sadden reception, and 
not knowing the feeble force before them, immediately came to a stop. Day- 
light saw three regiments of French cavalry hesitating before a squadron of 
hussars. General Crawtord having ordered that nothing should be bazarded 
against the superior force of the enemy, the hussars now retreated, having first 
sent the artillery to gain a position beyond a bridge which they must pass. The 
French came after them in full gallop. The Captain of the hussars, secing that 
the enemy had fallen into some confusion in crowding over the bridge, suddenly 
charged the division which bad passed, and broke through them, though three 
uumes their number, The French moved on again, were a second time charged, 
and asecond time broken. An order now came up from Wellington to retreat 
upon the infantry reserve. The French were thus drawn on, received a heavy dis- 
charge from the troopa, reined up, and retired, having been utterly foiled in their 
attempt at surprise, and having experienced considerable loss in men and horses. 
rhe conduct of the cavalry on this day was an object of general admiration. 
Crawford made a speech to the hussars in German, and praised themin a written 
order. They received the still higher testimonial of a letter from Wellington, 
stating bis high satisfaction at their conduct, and declaring, that he would take the 
first opportunity of laying before the King his opinion of their excellent corps. 
The battle of Busaco, on the 27th of September, followed, which cost the French 
about 5000 men. On the retreat of the army, the light division and a squadron 
of the Legion remained on the heights of Busaco, to observe the French move- 
ments. Here their exploits were of another, yet scarcely less interesting descrip- 
tion. Early in the morning, large bodies of men were seen in the valley, and 
the squadron were sent down to ascertain what they were. They found them to 
be peasants of the svrrounding country, who, infuriated by the rapine of the 
French, had come evidently for the purpose of cutting the throats of all whom 
they found alive en the field. They had now between three and four hundred 
wounded men in their hands, abandoned by the extraordinary inhumanity of 
Massena, and expecting to be massacred every moment. The sight of the hussars 
gave them new hope ; they implored their protection ; and the honest Germans, 
procuring some litters, conveyed them from the field to a neighbouring convent 
where they were taken care of by the monks. The whole march to Torres 
Vedras was a continual cavalry fight, and the last exploit, before entering the lines, 
was a dash of a hussar squadron against the French advance of chasseurs, who 
were inprudent enough to march at too great a distance from their infantry. The 


teen men in their hands. 
menced that retrograde movement which delivered Portugal; gave the first turn 
of the tide to the affairs of Europe; stripped the French General of his laurels : 
and placed Wellington in the first rank of military fame. 
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While their countrymen were gaining honour under Wellington, a portion of 
the Legion had become actively employed under Graham in the south of Spain, 
The French Marshal Victor had taken the command of the force investing Cadiz. 
Grahain boldly determined to attack him in his lines. The British corps amount. 
ed to about 4000 men, the Spaniards to about 13,000, under the command of Don 
Manuel Lepena, Captain-General of Andalusia. Graham, to sooth the Spanish 
pride, unfortunately submitted to act under this incapable officer, and thus plunged 
into one of the most hazardous enterprizes of the whole war. Victor, with 
9000 of the best troops of France, waited behind the forest of Chiclana, to fal) 
on the British by surprise, while every movement of the miserable Spaniard wag 
evidently regarded by him as only embarrassing the English General. The 
hussars broke through the French dragoons, and took guns and prisoners. This 
was one of the most trying actions of the war, but one which gave the finest 
evidence of the innate bravery of the British soldier. Graham was unquestiona- 
bly taken by surprise through the unaccountable tardiness of the Spaniards, but 
their charge on the French was irresistible, and in this short encounter the 
French lost two generals, 400 prisoners, and upwards of 2000 in killed and 
wounded. 

During the whole of the Peninsular campaigns, the French possessed an advan- 
tage which nothing could counteract but the most distinguished intrepidity and 
intelligence. Their facilities for receiving reinforcements from the immense 
population of France, and the rigorous measures by which Napoleon maintained 
his eonscriptions, filled up all their losses with such rapidity, that defeat seemed 
to be ineffectual. In September, 1811, Marmont, at the head of 54,000 infantry 
and 6000 horse, marched to raise the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo. The cavalry 
action at El Bodon was a conspicuous affair, ‘The position was a rocky ridge, 
intersected by strong defiles, held by three squadrons of hussars, two of the 
llth, and the 5th regiment, with some guns, the whole under the command 
of General Victor Alten. The French, under General Montbrun, amounting 
to two thousand cavalry, followed by infantry and guns, rapidly advanced in 
three columns against the front and flanks of the position. The centre column 
dashed along the high-road, on which a squadron was posted under Captain Po- 
ten. This officer, knowing that to await the charge must be destruction, spurred 
forward against the head of the column, and drove it upon the rear. ‘he se- 
cond squadron under Captain Bergmann, instantly followed, and, throwing its 
additional weight into the charge rolled up the whole column in the greatest con- 
fusion. The French right and left columus had in the mean-time attacked the 
guns and the flanking squadrons. Here the vivacity of their attack promised 
more success. They took twoof the guns; but the gallant British 5th moving 
up, actually charged the cavalry with the bayonet, retook the guns, and drove the 
horsemen down the hill The French, however, now came crowding on, 
Their superiority of numbers gave them every advantage ; for the entire of Al- 
ten’s cavalry, British and German, had originally amounted only to 340. Those 
had begun to suffer severely, the action having lasted several hours. The brave 
Bergmann had received a mortal wound, Paten had lost an arm, forty-four of the 
hussars had fallen. The British cavalry had lost equally in proportion, but such 
was their determination, that the French were unable, though they too fought 
chivalrously, to gain ground. At length an order arrived from Wellington for 
their retreat towards the main body; but this was a still more perilous exploit. 
Their march was to be six miles across a plain, in the face of a force of cavalry 
at least six times theirown number. The infantry threw themselves into square, 
supported by Alten’s cavalry and Arentschild’s guns. The French horse contin- 
ued to gallop round the square, and fire on it with their artillery; but the British 
musketry still kept them at bay, until the whole division entered the intrenched 
position at Gumaldo. On this day the enemy were calculated to have lost a 
thousand men. Those brave men had the honour of a panegyric from Welling- 
ton. Ina general order the observation of the army was drawn totheir conduct, 
as “affording a memorable example of what can be effected by steadiness, disci- 
pline and confidence. It is impossible,” said the Duke, ‘ that any troops can, at 
any time, be exposed to the attack of numbers relatively greater then those which 
attacked the troops under Major-General Colville and Major-General Alten on the 


of these troops to the particular attention of the officers and soldiers of the 
army, as an example to be followed in all such circumstances.” a 
The next exploit of the hussars was the brilliant affair of the surprise of Ger- 
ard and his army. Gerard had been ordered to levy contributions on the inhabit- 
aunts of Caceres; Castanos, a Spanish General, applied for aid to Lord Hill, who 
immediately advanced. Thatthe Frenchman should have been surprised Is ex- 
traordinary, as he must have known that a British corps was advancing, as the 
Germans had driven in his cavalry but two days before the surprise. On the 27th 
of October, the Germans having discovered that the French were within a short 
league, General Hill halted for the night, and at 2 in the morning the whole moved 
forward to the attack. When within a mile of the village of Aroya, the whole 





he | 


encounter ; and after baving given this proof of British gallantry in the field, was | 


force was formed into three columns, and advanced in silence. The French 
| were wholly unprepared ; the night was dark and stormy ; no fires had been al 
' lowed in the British camp: and singular as this wantof vigilance was, the enemy 
, seemed to have forgotten that the British corps, whose cavalry had attecked them 
| but a few days before, were in existence. It happened that while the troops were 
| forming, a heavy storm of rain set in, which so completely concealed their ap- 
| proach, that their advance was actually in the village before the alarm was given. 
Early as it was, a part of the French corps had already marched out, but about 
2500 infantry and 400 cavalry were still in the place. Nothing could offer a 
| stronger instavce of the value of striking the blow at the moment than the whole 
| expedition. If Lord Hill had delayed the attack but ten minutes, the whole 
| French force would probably have e§caped, for the last column were actually 
moving out of the town on their road to Merida when the British appeared. rhe 
enemy broke, after the first dash of the British bayonet; the cavalry were 
first pursued ; the Germans, under Major Bussche, with a squadron of the 
light dragoons in reserve, were instantly at their heels, and with a flooded 
ravine to cross, charged the French rear guard. The rearguard was broke, 
and the whole body was driven into & wild flight for nearly two miles. Sume 
French squadrons now appeared, comina\ up to protect the fugitives, the 
squadron of the ninth now charged; the Nyench were again driven in, and 
the whole body hurried off on the road te Merida. In this attack the 
cevalry took upwards of 200 prisoners, two gums, @ howitzer, and a General 
of Brigade. In the mean-time, the British infankry had captured the French 
battalions almost to a man, including their General a! all bis staff. During one 
of the skirmishes that followed, a hussar, named Olyiormann, seeing his officer, 
who was prominent in a charge, fighting in the midst ot , the French cavalry, end 
evidently in great personal danger, plunged into the meré, cut down two Feenen 
dragoons who had attacked the officer together, and broug| it him off in safety. 
The hussar was deservedly rewarded by immediate promotio.? sates 

The commencement of the campaign in 1812 was ono of, tbe most brilliant 
that had hitherto distinguished the Peninsular army. In the adpeth of one of the 
severest winters, Wellington stormed Ciudad Rodrigo while Ma "ment Was rapid: 
ly advancing to the reiief of the place. This exploit was fol! owed by the still 
more desperate assault of Badsjos in the face of Soult, Thus %i? bitte more 
than two months, in the must trying season of the year, in the fagryme®! *¥ POWS 
ful French armies, commanded by two of the ablest Marshals if athe %¢ vice of 
Napoleon, two fortresses of the first rank had been captured at the¥® Poimt of the 
bayonet, and the French Marshals left with no other employment thate¢ be lems on 
at the positions of an enemy, who, with less than half their force, bay plied, — 
pated, perplexed, and beat them wherever they came in contact with *%!™: 

The battle of Salamanca, fought in July of this year, established thee qnarects 
of the British asa ‘ manceuvring army.’’ Marmont, celebrated amone ¢ his ssn 
tryman as one of the ablest tacticians of France, was completely out-mnaj & 
After three days of movements with a force before which Wellington —4** oy 
the point of retreating from a knowledge of its numerical superiority, be 0 : h 
tacked in the midst of amanwuvre by which he proposed to “ prevent the Bm, 
from escape,” saw his army pierced in the centre, and Jearned the qualitiesM 
the General opposed to him by the loss of no less than 26,000 men, of whe. & 
7000 were prisoners. ‘ 

The cavalry were now ordered to pursue the flying French. The Germari 
brigade of dragoons, under Major-General Von Bock, having Ansons's |ight!® 
brigade in fiont, moved in full trot towards the village of Garcia Hernandez: 
About a league onward the French were found, with several battalions of infan* 
try in square, artillery, and cavalry—a kind of rear-guard of Clausel’s ary ay 
This was une of the most remarkable days in the annals of the Legion. Ast! Mad 
French infantry and guns were hidden by the inequalities of the ground, We!‘ | 
lington ordéred the Germans to charge their cavalry. The charge was first madé, } 
by Anson's brigade, who drove in the left wing of the enemy's horse. The fore: , 
most squadrons of Bock’s dragoons next charged the right wing, bu‘, on advan.‘ 
cing in pursuit, found themselves suddenly exposed to an infantry fire, by which, j 
they lost men and horses. The moment was critical. Von Decken, the offictymod 
commanding the following squadron, felt that if he advanced according to th. $!4 
order, his squadron must be expesed to the fire of a dense square. In this diffio° 
culty he took the daring resolution of charging the infantry at once a9 

As this square stood lowest on the slope of the hi'l, the Germans moved agtinsngia"4 
it with order, though under a heavy fire of musketry. When within a hundreds” 
yards of the enemy, the fire unfortunately mortally wounded the brave Vou’ 
Decken, killed his lieutenant, and struck down several others; but at this mo- 











hussars turned on them so suddenly, that they broke, leaving an officer and nine- 
On the night of the 14thof November, Massena com- 


ment Von Gleichen, the captain of the next troop, galloping ap, led the squad 

ron, amid a shower of bu'lets, against two sides of the square. TheFre: ch 
were four deep ; the two front ranks kneeling, with fixed bayonets, the two rear 
ranks firing. But, while all was doubtful, a dragoon horse, which hadreceived 
a bullet, fell with its rider onthe bayonets. This singular accident decided he tate 
of the square. A space was opened in the kneeling ranks; the dragoons burst inand 
the whole battalion were cot down or taken prisoners. The officer commanding tha 
second, seeing the result of this bold attempt, led his troopers against a square highet 


25th of September; and the Commander of the Forces recommends theconduct + 
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up on the slope. Tt poured a heavy fire upon him ; but the charge equally succeed- 
ed, and the battallion was destroyed. The fugitives from these encounters next 
attempted to form a third square. This, too, was broken by acharge of the third 
squadroa. The loss of the Germans in this gallant exploit was upwards of 100 
killed and wounded ; but the French lost in prisoners alone 1400 men, with the 
commander of the brigade. ' 

This service attracted the admiration of the whole army. Wellington, who 
knew how to honour soldiership in the way suited to its feelings better than any 
man alive, showed his sense of this brilliant action, by immediately appointing @ 

yard from the brigade to attend himseif, granting them, besides, ‘twe days rest 
on the field of battle,” and finished these testimonies of high consideration by 
these words, in his official account of the great battle :— . 

« [| have never witnessed a more gallant charge than was made upon the enemy's 
infantry by the heavy brigade of the King’s German Legion, under Major-Gene- 
ral Von Bock, which was completely successful, and the whole body of infantry, 
consisting of three battalions of the enemy's first division, were made prison- 
“Even this was not the close of their rewards; the services of the Legion had 
jong attracted notice in England, and this occasion was justly taken of showing 
the national respect for those brave and remarkably well-conducted men. By an 
order from the War-Office, August 1812, it was notified that “the King’s Ge» 
man Legion having so frequently distinguished themselves against the enemy, 
and particularly upon the occasion of the late victory obtained near Salamanca, 
his Royal Wighness the Prince Regent is pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, to command that the officers who are now serving with tempora- 
ry rank in the several regiments of that corps, shall have permanent rank in the 
British army from the date of their respective commissions.” 

The pursuit of the French army was «ne continued skirmish on the road to 
Madrid, the cavalry, of course, always in front, and taking prisoners. One day a 
curious event occurred, which excited general amusement. A _hussar patrol, 
consisting of a corporal and five men, was seencoming back with two officers 
and tweuty-three mounted prisoners. This event happened in the following way :— 
The prisoners belonged to a corps of Spauish chasseurs which had been formed 
by King Juseph, and put under the command of French officers. The party 
were in the village of Blasco Sancho. A private hussar, named Kastorff, was 
the principal performer on this occasion. After the patrol had captured four 
chasseurs who were posted as videttes outside the village, Kastorff went instant 
ryto a house in which the rest of the detachment were stationed, directed two 
of his comrades to fire through the windows, entered the house alone, and, sword 
in hand, drove the whole detachment from room to room, until they could go no 
further, and surrendered. ‘Twenty-nine horses were found in the stables, and the 
whole were brought safely to the headquarters of the brigade. The gallant pri- 
vate was mentioned in Wellington’s despatch, and was made a corporal. 

After the failure of the assault on Burgos, the only failure of the war, a result 
entirely owing to the deficiency of seige artillery, Wellington having but three 
eighteen-pounders and five howitzers, the army, pressed by the superior numbers 
of the French, moved to its rear from the Douro. The services of the cavalry 
now came again into requisition, and one of the most desperate cavalry fights of 
the war took place at the Venta Del Pozo. The French cavalry in the Peninsula 
were always remarkably numerous, generally highly trained, and the service suit- 
ing the alacrity and animation of the national character, and giving opportunities 
of personal distinction which are seldom to be found in the infantry, the mé/ecs 
were in general remarkably vivid. Perhaps in the annals of war no two armies 
ever exhibited two more daring encounters of cavalry. The British charge, 
wherever it could be made against any thing approaching to an equality of force, 
was always successful ; instant, headlong, and desperate, its dash was irresistible. 
The German cavalry, brave by nature and admirably disciplined, was always 
ready, always in order, and equally capital in the charge, and in the retreat. The 
French cavalry, unquestionably brave, compensated for its deficiencies in other 
polnts by its vast superiority in numbers, the quickness with which it rallied, and 
the chivalrous gallantry of its officers In those combats, the officers of the 





possessions to the last. 
men ! 

At the end of April 1813, Wellington commenced his march from Portugal, 
perhaps the most extraordinary movement in the annals of modern Europe 
Carrying the Allied army in six weeks fromthe Eslato the Ebro; moving through 
districts where none but muleteers had ever thought of passing before; and cap- 
turing every position on the way, until he arrived in front of the French grand 
army. Then, June 21. attacking it in position at Vittoria; breaking it in centre 
aud wings, killing and taking six thousand men, capturing all its cannon (150 
pieces of brass ordnance), four hundred caissons, its ammuni ion, baggage, and 
treasure, among other spoi's, the baton of Marshal Jourdan. This was the true 
crowning battle of the gre:t war. There were subsequent encounters in the Py- 
renees and on the soil of France, but Vittoria was the morta! blow. 

As Vittoria had virtually completed the Spanish war, Waterloo was to put the 
close to the war of Europe. It is to the imperishabie honour of our country 
that this high consummation, in both its branches, was thus given into the hands 
of England ; and to the imperishable honour of Wellington that he was the man 
to fight both battles, and after destroying the French throne in the Peninsula, 
was to destroy the French empire over the world. ‘The whole force under Wel 
lington in the Netherlands amounted only to 33,000 British, chiefly young second 
battalions, with 7000 of the German Legion, the rest formed of Brunswick, 
Nassau and Belgian contingents ; in all 75,000 men, of which 12,700 were ca- 
valry, with Llp guns. On the other hand, Napoleon took the field with 127,000 
veterans, all French, and 350 guns; with those, however, he was to face the 
Prussian army as well as the British. But he had, in compensation, the im- 
mense advantages of having to fight on his own frontier, to make his attack when 
and where he pleased, and to attack two armies kept asunder by the necessity of 
watching his movements on an extended front. This necessity diminished even 
the numbers of the British army, for, by the reduction of a corps posted under 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands to cover Brussels, Wellington’s force in the 
tield was reduced to 55,000 men. Napoleon’s at Waterloo unquestionably ex- 
ceeded 74,000. The details of this gigantic encounrer given by the German al- 
lies are remarkably animated and interesting, peculiarly with respect to the at- 
tack on the centre where the German Legion was chiefly stationed. But we 
must hasten toaconclusion. Acts of individual enterprise were numerous, and 
the desperate gallantry with which Baring’s German rifles fought in defence of 
La Haye Sate equals any effort of perseverance and valour in the whole cam- 
paign. But we must find room for the capture of General Cambronne. This 
was the officer who uttered the well-known gasconade, on the call to the French 
Guard to lay down their arms—‘“ The Guard can die, but cannot surrender.” 
The speaker on this occasion, however, found it more convenient to adopt the 
latter course, and was conient to be taken. 

Colonel Halkett’s brigade, the greater part of whom had never seen an enemy 
before, had become suddenly exposed, in the last French attack of the day, to a 
heavy fire from General Cambronne’s brigade of the Guard. Halkett pushed 
forward his skirmishers to meet the enemy’s advance; the Frenchman's horse 
was shot under him, and Halkett, seeing him in front cheering on his men, 
thought this was a good time for setting an example to his young soldiers, and 
dashing forward alone towards the French General, threatened to cut him down. 
Cambronne dropt his sword, and surrendered himself to the Colonel, who pro 
ceeded with his prize to the British lines. Halkett’s horse now received a ball 
and fell, and on disengaging himself from the animal, the Colonel! saw, to his 
astonishment, the Frenchman coolly walking back to his own corps! By great 
exertions, however, the Colonel brought the horse again on his legs, overtook his 
prisoner, and thrusting his hand into the General's aiguilette, carried him back 
again at acanterto the lines. The battle was now a flight ; the Prussians had 
come up; all was a wild confusion. The high-roads, strewed with innumerable 
arms, guns, waggons, and fragments of every description, had the look of an iim- 
mense shipwreck. The moon shone bright; and the Prussian horseman, infuri- 
ated by the recollections of French tyranny in their own country, fell upon the 
flyingenemy with remorseless slaughter. This dreadful chase continued through 


Joseph, the “ intrusive king,” was at the head of 120,000 





highest rank mingled like the common men, and instances of skill and bravery 
that might have figured in history were matters of daily occurrence. 

In the action of the Venta, Wellington, moving his principal force towards a | 
line seven leagues in the rear, ordered the brigades of Anson and Halkett to re- 
main in front until they should be driven in by the enemy. Halkett placed his | 
light infantry brigade behind a brook, on whose bushy banks a part of his battalion | 
were concealed. Anson’s cavalry were in the front. At nine in the morning 
the French advanced, and the cavalry on both sides became engaged. The Ger- 
man battalion in ambuscade now threw in a heavy fire, and the French instantly 
retreated, halting at a short distance. Asthey advanced again, with their num- 
bers reinforced, and threatening to surround the British position, the British and 
Germans were ordered to draw back about half a league. Here the light battal- 
ions occupied a height, while the cavalry halted in the plain. The French, now 
having the open country before them, moved on in great force, threatening to 
turn their left. Wellington, who was now with the rear-guard, instantly order- } 
ed the infantry to form squares, and move to a pass four miles off to secure the | 
retreat of the cavalry. Anson now gallantly advanced, and by a successivn of | 
charges, kept off the French until the infantry bad come in sight of the pass, | 
where they found Von Bock’s heavy brigade formed in line and waiting to pro- | 
tect them. By some mistake the heavy brigade had not received urders to | 
charge until the Freach had crossed the bridge, over a canal in their front, in too | 
great numbers to be effectually opposed. The Germans then charged, broke 
through the first line of the French, but were eventually obliged to retire, from 
the superior force of the enemy. ‘The infantry were now to bear the brunt of 
the atiack ; the light battalions had continued their retreat, marching in columns 
ready to form square. The French, rushing after the cavalry, charged the first | 
battalion, which threw itself into square, and gallantly repelled the charge. The | 
French subsequently charged the two battations in succession, but before reach- 
ing the bayonet, received so murderous a fire in the squares, that they fell back, | 
marking their way by the fall of men and horses. The contest was now evi- 
dently hopeless on the part of the enemy, but gathering in masses on the rear | 
and right of the squares, they seemed for awhile preparing to try their fortune | 
again; the battalions suddenly opened a fire from their rear ranks, so heavy that 
the French moved off without delay, and though they continued to follow the 
retreat, no further charges were made. The troops now moved on fortwo hours, 
at the end of which, having a halt to refresh, Colonel Halkett communicated to 
the battalions Lord Wellington's “thanks for the gallant manner in which they 
had covered the retreat of the cavalry,” and the whole reached the position of | 
the army at Torquemada at two inthe morning! The loss in this active day fell 
chiefly on the cavalry ; yet to those who calculate the peril of such encounters, 
from the means of destruction which they exhibit, the pistol, carbine, and sabre 
perpetually at work in the hands of bold and dexterous men, it must be sur- 
prising to see how small was the actual loss, at least on the side of the allies; 
the Germans, though they were for a while mingled with the French squadrons, 
having but two officers and eleven privates killed, and thirty-six wounded; but in 
the mélée they lost thirty-nine, taken prisoners. The loss of the French, of 
course, could not be exactly known, as they have no gazettes, and they make a 
point of keeping silence on such subjects. But General Caffarelle’s despatch 
describes the combat as one ‘‘of remarkable fierceness,” and as an instance, | 
states that the colonel and six officers of the legion of gendarmes had been 
wounded, that the lancers of Berg had many officers wounded, and that in the 
15th regiment of chasseurs the colonel and all the officers except two had re- 
ceived sabre-cuts or contusions. 

In the retreat towards Rodrigo, on the 15th November, Victor Alten's cavalry | 
forming the rear guard, consisting of but six squadrons, the French came on | 
with their old superiority of number, and attacked him with fourteen squadrons. 
An instance of intrepidity and intelligence of one of the hussars which occurred 
here, deserves to be recorded. Colonel Waters, well known as one of the most | 
distinguished officers of the British staff, lying sick in a village throug) which the 
Tear squadron of hussars passed on the retreat, Captain Aly, commanding the | 
Squadron, well aware of the loss which the army would sustain by the Colonel's 
capture, sent a brave soldier, named Etherott, to try to bring him off; the squad- 
ron passed on, while the hussar, going to the Colonel’s quarters, took him out of 
his bed, dressed him, got his horse ready, and leading him from the village, made 
&n attempt to join the squadron; but the French had already intercepted their 
march, and no resource remained bat that of making a long detour. The Colo- 
nel’s illness prevented his riding fast, and by the time they reached a village 
Where the hussar expected to find a ford, the French were already at their heels 
No ford could be found, and they were obliged to swim their horses over the 
stream. The enemy were now every where round them, and the Colonel, much 
exhausted by his fatigue, was unable to go further, and was obliged to be hidden 
for an entire day, during which the hussar watched him. At length this anxious 
journey was recommenced ; but it was not till after several days’ travel, and cross- 








| the whole night,—wild, unceasing, and bloody. 


| 1300 men. 


There is no European instance 
of so vast an army so utterly destroyed in a single day’s battle. Out of 70,000 
Frenchmen, nearly 25,000 were killed or taken The slaughter on the side of 
the Allies was heavy; their killed and wounded amounted to 600 officers and 
15,000 men. The Legion alone had in killed and wounded 129 officers and 
On the night of the 20th Napoleon reached Paris to be undone. 
On the 7th of July the Allies took military possession of Paris, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, Louis X VIII. entered his capital. 

The period for which the German Legion had engaged their services was now 
complete, and the whole corps was finally disbanded in 1816. The officers re- 
ceived half-pay from the time of their reduction. Many of them were appoint- 
ed to important employments in the British service as engineers ; some obtained 
high distinctions in the Hanoverian service, and the gratitude and respect of Great 
Britain and Germany attended them all. They had the memorable and enviable 
honour of having resisted an enemy who had subjugated the Continent, and of 
having shared in the triumphs of an army and a General whose achievements 
will go down to the latest posterity. No distinction more honourable can ever 
be obtained by a soldier than that he fought against Napoleon for the honour 


of his country, and that he fought under Wellington for the freedom of the 
werld. 


LONDON SKETCHES.—EQUIVOCAL SOCIETY. 
BY TOBY ALLSPY. 

It is surprising what a liberal fund of excuses people of the world are able to 
draw upon at sight, for doing what is agreeable to them! At a fashionable wa- 
tering place, such as Baden just now, and Bath half a century ago, everybody 
contrives to be afflicted with the very disorder for which the waters are a speci- 
fic ; and not a squire’s lady, who grows weary of her country seat, but suffers 
severely from delicacy of the lungs, and is ordered for the winter to the south of 
France and its bise, or Brighton and its cutting breezes. Flirting mammas find 
it necessary to repair to Paris for the education of their daughters ; while sport- 
ing papas consider it expedient to adhere to the covers and preserves of their 
country seat, in order to keep up electioneering interests for their son. 

A house to which I occasionally repair for an evening’s amusement, affords me 
a most amusing study of the hypocrisies of human nature. The proprietor has 
the honour to, what is termed, ‘enjoy ” a very indifferent reputation. No matter 
to ny readers, the origin of the scandal ; whether he be a marker of cards or hoax- 
er of the stock exchange—whether a seducer of other men’s wives, or conniver 
at the seduction of his own—signifies not a jot. He is ili thought of in the 
world. Nota soul in society, but has heard things laid to his charge, the charge 
of which ought to lay him on the shelf. Nevertheless, his courage is undaunt- 
ed. Either he despises the ill report of his fellow-creatures, or chooses to out- 
face it. Mondor (so let us call him) is rich; gives dinners, balls, concerts, de- 
jeunées, and fétes of every description; and people of all descriptions attend his 
dejeunées, concerts, balls, and dinners. But, instead of saying, with a degree 
of audacity equal to his own, “I go there because it suits me—because I find 
amuseinent ’’—every species and variety of specious lie is adopted as an excuse 
for the indecorum of the measure. 

Are you going to Mondor’s ball to-night?” said I the other evening to Lord 
A., at a party where we chanced to encounter. 

“IT go there!” replied his Lordship, affecting a look of indignant amazement, 
because he fancied he could discover in my inquiry a tone of disapproval which 
guaranteed my absence. Yet the first person I beheld on entering Mondor’s sump- 
tuous house, was the Earl of A : 

** Are you going to Mondor’s ?” I had afterwards ir.quired of Miss B , a pretty 
girl standing near us. 

“1 fancy so,” she replied; ‘‘ Mondor was formerly under great obligations to 
my father; and mamma thinks it would look as though we presumed upon his 
situation if we constantly declined his invitations. Shall I meet you there?” con- 
tinued the lady, turning to young Quickset of the Guards. ; 

“JT am afraid so. The fellow is rather strong in our county; and my cousin 
Jobn means to stand the next vacancy.” 

‘TI am surprised to find that Mrs. B., with so many daughters to marry, should 
take them to Mondor’s,” observed Lady Queenhithe, who was of the party. ‘1 
take Laura there now and then, because, as an only child, with her fortune, beau- 
ty, and accomplishments, it matters little where she is seen.” 

“If I had even one daughter, J would not go there !’’ observed Lady Cutand- 
shuffle, to whom she was addressing herself. ‘‘ But as I am sure of my rubber 
there, and at my age, such things are immaterial, I seldom miss the man’s par- 
ties.” 

“O fie!” ejaculated Lady Superfine, ‘It is all very well being seen at his 
grand balls, where all the rest of the world is seen alse ; but to be an halituce of 
such a house—a man of such very infamous character |” 











ing several rivers, during which time they were in perpetual hazard of falling into 
the hands of the French patrols, that the brave hussar brought his charge in safe- 
ty to headquarters. 

he war was now verging to its close. 


Wellington’s matchless defence of 
Portugal had first opened the eyes of Europe. 


The defeat of the veteran French 


) army of 90,000 men ! under one of the most renowned generals of France, Massena, 


in the field of Busaco ; his being baffled in the march, and bis final repulse from the 
Position of the British army at Torras Vedras, proved that the enemy had still to 
learn lessons in war, and that the master who was to teach them those lesssons was 
come at last. Napoleou's retreat from Moscow broke down, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, a force whose immense supperiority in numbers to those of any other 
Continental power might have long resisted the intrepidity of man. Yet the loss 
of the Russian campaigns for the time actually increased the difficulties of the 

ritish General. The Peninsula, from a secondary object, had become a prima- 
"Y with Napoleon; the most determined orders were given to defend the French 


‘“* What right have we to trouble ourselves with the mote in our brother’s eye? 
—because we are virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?” cried Major 
O'Reilly, a man who has been bowed outof two regiments, and half a dozen 
London drawing-rooms. ‘’Pon my soul and honour, Mondor’s a deuced good 
fellow ; and { consider it my duty, as a gentleman, to keep him in countenance.” 

‘One does not go to keep Aim in countenance exactly,” lisped a young gentle- 
man, languishing through a near-sighted glass. ‘But that exquisite gallery! 
one cannot refuse oneself a sight now and then of his admirable Guido !” 

‘“‘ As far as reputation signifies,” observed one of his lounging companions, 
‘certainly no man ever lost himself more completely than Mondor. But he 
gives us such capital music! Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini once a fortnight! I 
consider it every man’s duty to patronise so liberal a patron of the arts.” 

“Patron of a pack of lazy fiddlers ‘”’ cried old Drusus. “If that were all, no 
respectable man would lose himself by being se2n in such company. But look 
at Mondor’s public charities ! 
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ty; twenty to the Opthalmic Hospital (though, by the way, it might be all the 
worse for him if the world were able to see clear ;) twenty to the deaf and dumb 
(a word to the wise;) twenty to St. George’s Hospital ; ten to the Houseless 
Poor; and five to the Small Debts; besides figuring in al! the lists of to-tbe-hu- 
mane-whom-beaven-has-blessed-with-affluence advertisements, from one year’s 
end to the other. Sucha man isa most desirable acquaintance—the sort of per- 
son for whom one is always looking out.” 

‘1 do not pretend to be a licensed dealer in charity-mongering,” observed Sir 
George Shelfham, witha sneer. ‘ The poor-laws take care of the poor, and we 
take care of the poor-laws. But when was Mondor ever bebind-hand when the 
prospectus of a work of merit was placed in his hands?’ He has obliged me by 
taking shares in several new periodicals, which might have survived to become 
old, had the public been as liberal as himself; and subscribed to I know not how 
many standard classical works, which, shou'd the subscriptions fill, may, perhaps, 
one day or other see the light. Rising genius has a splendid patron in Mondor. 
Last year he was very near fitting out an expedition for Ulick O’Flannaghan’s 
projected voyage of discovery tothe Antarctic regions ; and, entre nous, has ad- 
vanced many hundreds towards the scheme. To be sure, nothing can be more 
disagreeable than to have such a mancome up and accost one in the street. 
But certain sacrifices are due to the advancement of letters and the cause of 
science. I never miss one of Mondor's literary dinners and am therefore bound 
to attend his ball.” 

** Chacun a son gout !” cried Colonel Martinet, shrugging his shoulders. 
should expect to be poisoned at his table.” 

**The young Duchess has no such apprehension,” said I. 
at dinner last week.” 

“The Duchess dine at Mondor’s !” 

“T had the honour of sitting next her.” 

A ‘You amaze me! I thought nothing but the worst company frequented his 
ouse!”’ 

“Do you call the Marchioness of Aylsham and her daughters bad company ?” 

“And they visithim? Isit possible! Could you get mea card for his next 
fete? I always make it a point to meet the Aylshams when I have an oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps you could take me there to-night?” 

‘* Let us inquire of Lady Lindo whether the Alyshams are at the ball. See 
she is just entering the room with her daughters. Are you come from Mon- 
dor's'—are there many people there!’ said I, addressing her Ladyship, ina 
natural tone. 

“Hush, hush!—not a word! pray don’t speak so loud! I would not let 
Lady Marmozet suspect I had been there for the world. She would whisper it 
all over the town, and it might be a great injury to the girls in a certain set.” 

‘* But why did you take them there then?” 

‘“‘ Because I knew that William was invited, and things are getting rather par- 
ticular between his Lordship and Sophia. However, { took care to be there 





“y 


“*T met her there 


early. People tried to persuade me that I ought tocomehcre early, and go there 
afterwards. But, of course, at such a house, I did not choose to be seen by all 
the world. 


So, as soon as the room began to fill, 1 came away; and having 
arrived here thus early, no one will be able to prove that we were there at all.” 

The clock-regulated prudery which makes it criminal to be seen in society 
after midnight, which passes for respectable early in the evening, Iam unable 
exactly to understand ; and on reaching Mondor’s crowded ball, I was fated to be 
still more puzzled by the curious tenderness of people's consciences. 

‘« Let us make up a quiet little quadrillein this room,” said Lady Letitia to her 
sister. ‘In such a house as this, it does not do to put oneself en évidence in the 
ball-room.” 

‘Stay supper, indeed? Oh, dear, no!” cried Mrs. Peachick. ‘It would by 
no means suit my views of propriety to be seen supping at Mondor’s 1” 

“ Heyday! you here ?’—exclaimed another. ‘ Well, I am amazed! I 
always fancied you one of the very precise people. J do no set up for one of 
the rigidly righteous. But you!” / 

‘* Just listen to that shocking woman,” mumbled Mrs Sneak, who was eating 
ices quietly in the corner. ‘ As if it were not wrong enough to come here at all 
without making a boast of it! Now, thoagh I am weak and good-natured enough 
to accept Mondor's invitations, thank God, I have sufficient self-respect to keep 
it to myself !” 

Some entered the ball room buwing to Mondor with a patronising air, which 
spoke a sense of their own magnanimity, or Christian charity in being seen under 
his roof. Some entered timidly, as if apologizing to the society assembled for 
increasing the amount of the sinful company ; some saucily, brazening it through 
the crowded rooms, as if to say—‘‘ Here I am !—find fault with my proceedings 
if you dare ;’’ some with an air of conscious virtue, implying, that, “to the pure, 
all things are pure.” ' 

Poor Mondor, meanwhile, unconscious of the vast movements geing on behind 
the dial plate, kept bowing to one fair guest, and smiling to another; satisfied 
that all were delighted to be there, and that the absent were vexed and envious. 

“Seven hundred invitations, and not above twenty excuses !’’— whispered 
he to me, as we passed each other in the crowd. “I am afraid [ have offended 
half the world by refusing cards. But what is one todo! In London, one’s 
house is limited; amd it is really unfair to crowd one’s friends to death, in order 
to accommodate strangers. ‘There is Colonel Martinet, I see, has kept away, 
because I refused to let him bring a whole family of country cousins. Mrs. 
Peachick asked leave for her three younger daughters; Mrs. Sneak wanted me 
to ask her aunt; and Lady Lindo is gone already, because I did not choose to let 
her invite the three regiments of guards as partners for the Miss Lindos!” 

Little did my poor friend swspect the parting salutations at that moment ex- 
changing in his hall. 

“Good night, Littledale! You needn’t say at home that you met me here.”’ 

“ Of course not. Inreturn, pray don’t mention to my wife that Z was here. 
I told her I was going to the opera.” 

‘By the way, Lady Mary, this man’s parties are never anneunced, I hope, in 
the Morning Post ?” 

‘“‘T am sure I hope not. If there were any danger of it, it would be worth 
while to give a douceur to the porter to leave out one’sname.”’ 

«| wish to goodness my coachman would not get so low in the string. There 
is William having my carriage called by every link-boy in waiting. Just 
listen! Nota person living in the street but will know that I was at Mondor’s 
ball!” 

«« Well !—at least one comforts oneself by knowing that one has done a good- 
natured action. When people are under a cloud, it becomes a charity to support 
them. Can you tell me whether it is Gunter who serves Mondor’s suppers, or 
whether he engages a man cook ?”’ 

‘*Can’t say, indeed. The supper and music here, are faultless. 
—one does one’s best for him, because he does his best forus. But it 1s a sacri- 
fice. I came here in a hackney coach, because I did not choose my servants to 
know that I entered such a house. One cannot be too particular in upholding 
the standard of public morals.” 

Such are the equivocations of the frequenters of Equivocal Society 
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OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. BY ‘BOz.” 
[Continued from the last Albion. ] 


[It is at this period we are first made acquainted with the fact that the Jew, 
Fagin, knows more of Oliver’s history than the reader has learned ; for we find 
him in the greatest trepidation, not merely from fear of discovery as to the medi- 
tated robbery, but on account of a large sum of money which is thrown in jeop- 
ardy by his absence. A new actor appears on the scene, under the appellation of 
Monks, who seems to have been the principal instigator of all the villainous at- 
tempts to corrupt the boy, and whose object isa violent desire tc have him de- 
stroyed, without having recourse to absolute murder. These two worthies, Fagin 
and Monks, whilst holding a consultation, in absolute privacy as they believe, are 
startled by a shadow, as of some one listening to them, which disappears the mo- 
ment it is perceived. Whether this will tend to the future denou ement of the 
plot, we are not yet informed. } ' 

As it would be by no means seemly in an humble author to keep so mighty a 
personage as a beadle waiting with his back to the fire, and the skirts of his coat 
gathered up under his arms, until such time as it may suit kis pleasure to relieve 
him ; and as it would still less become his station or his gallantry to involve in 
the same neglect a lady on whom that beadle had looked with an eye of tender- 
ness and affection, and in whose ear he had whispered sweet words, which co- 
ming from such a quarter, might well thrill the bosom of maid or matron of 
whatsoever degree ; the faithful historian whose pen traces these words, trusting 
that he knows his place, and entertains a becoming reverence for those upon 
earth to whom high and important authority is delegated, hastens to pay them 
that respect which their position demands, and to treat them with all that duteous 
ceremony which their exalted rank and (by consequence) great virtues impera- 
tively claim at his hands. Towards this end, indeed, he had purposed to intro- 
duce in this place a dissertation touching the divine right of beadles, and eluci- 
dative of the position that a beadle can do no wrong, which could not fail to have 
been both pleasurable and profitable to the right-minded reader, but which he is 
unfortunately compelled by want of time and space to postpone to some more 
convenient and fitting oppertunity ; on the arrival of which, he will be prepared 
to show that a beadle properly constituted—that is to say, a parochial beadle at- 
tached to the parochial workhouse, and attending in his official capacity the pa- 
chial church,—is, in right and virtue of his office, possessed of all the excel- 
lencies and best qualities of humanity ; and that to none of those excellen- 
cies can mere companies’ beadles, or court of-law beadles, or even chapel-of- 
of-ease beadles (save the last in a very lowly and inferior degree,) lay the re- 
motest sustainable claim. 
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Mr. Bumble had re-counted the tea-spoons, re-weighed the sugar-tongs, made 
a closer inspection of the milk-pot, and ascertained toa nicety the exact condi- 
tion of the furniture down to the very horse-hair seats of the chairs, and had 
repeated each process full nalf-a-dozen times, before he began to think that it 
was time for Mrs. Corney to return. Thinking begets thinking ; and as there 
were no sounds of Mrs. Corney's approach, it occurred to Mr. Bumble that it 
would be an innocent and virtuous way of spending the time, if he were fur- 
ther to allay his curiosity by a cursory glance at the interior of Mrs. Corney’s 
chest of drawers. \ 

Having listened at the key-hole to assure himself that nobody was approaching 
the chamber, Mr. Bumble, beginning at the bottom, proceeded to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of the three long drawers ; which being filled with 
various garments of good fashion and texture, carefully preserved between two 
layers of old newspapers sprinkled with dried lavender, seemed to yield him ex- 
ceeding satisfaction. Arriving in course of time at the right-hand corner drawer 
(in which was the key,) and beholding therein a small padlocked box, which 
being shaken, gave forth a pleasaut sound as of the chinking of coin, Mr. Bum- 
ble returned with a stately walk to the fire-place, and, resuming his old atti- 
tude, with a a grave and determined air, “I'li do it!” He followed up this 
remarkable declaration by shaking his head in a waggish manner for ten minutes, 
as though he were remonstrating with himself for being sucha pleasant dog ; 
and then took a view of his legs in profiie with much seeming pleasure and in- 
terest. 

He was still placidly engaged in this latter survey when Mrs. Corney, hurry- 
ing into the room, threw herself in a bresthless state on a chair by the fire-side, 
and covering her eyes with one hand, placed the other over her heart, and gasped 
for breath. 

‘* Mrs. Corney,”’ said Mr. Bumble, stooping over the Matron, “ what is this, 
ma’am! bas anything happened, ma’am? Pray answer me; I’m on—on—” 
Mr. Bumble in his alarm could not immediately think of the word ‘ tenterhooks,’ 
so he said *‘ broken bottles.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bumble !”’ cried the lady, ‘‘ I have been so dreadfully put out !” 

“Put out, ma’am!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble; ‘who has dared to—? I 
know!” said Mr. Bumble, checking himself with a native majesty, ‘this is them 
wicious paupers !”’ 

‘It’s dreadful to think of!” said the lady, shuddering. 

“ Then don’t think of it, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

*‘T can’t help it,” whimpered the lady. 

“Then take something, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Bumble, soothingly. 
the wine!” 

“Not for the world!’ replied Mrs. Corney. ‘I couldn’t—oh! The top 
shelf in the right-hand corner—oh!” Uttering these words, the good lady 
pointed distractedly to the cupboard, and underwent a convulsion from internal 
spasms. Mr. Bumble rushed to the closet, and snatching a pint green-glass bottle 
from the shelf thus incoherently indicated, filled a tea-cup with its contents, and 
held it to the lady’s lips. 

“ [’m better now,”’ said Mrs. Corney, falling back after drinking half of it. 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to the ceiling in thankfulness, and, bringing 
them down again to the brim of the cup, lifted it to his nose. 

** Peppermint,” explained Mrs. Corney in a faint voice, smiling gently on 
the beadle as she spoke. ‘Try it; there’s a little—little something else in it.”’ 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a doubtful look ; smacked his lips, took 
another taste and put the cup down empty. 

It’s very comforting,” said Mrs. Corney. 

“Very much so indeed, ma’am,” said the beadle. As he spoke, he drew a 
= beside the matron, and tenderly inquired what had happened to distress 

er. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Corney. ‘I am a foolish, excitable, weak creetur.” 

“Not weak, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Bumble, drawing his chair a little closer. 
** Are you a weak creetur, Mrs. Corney ?”’ 

pe We are all weak creeturs,” said Mrs. Corney, laying down a general prin- 
ciple. 

** So we are,”’ said the beadle. 

_ Nothing was said on either side for a minute or two afterwards ; and by the ex- 
piration of that time Mr. Bumble liad illustrated the position by removing his left 
arm from the back of Mrs. Corney’s chair, where it had previously rested, to 
Mrs. Corney’s apron string, round which it gradually became entwined. 

“ We are all weak creeturs,” said Mr. Bumble. 

Mrs. Corney sighed. 

“Don’t sigh, Mrs. Corney,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“‘T can’t help it,’’ said Mrs. Corney ; and she sighed again. 

“This is a very comfortable room, ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, looking round. 
‘*‘ Another room and this, ma'am, would be a complete thing.” 

“Tt would be too much for one,” murmured the lady. 

But not for two, ma’am,” rejoined Mr: Bumble in soft accents. 
Corney *” 

Mrs. Corney drooped her head when the beadle said this, and the beadle droop- 
ed his to geta view of Mrs. Corney’s face. Mrs. Corney with great propriety 
turned her head away, and released her hand to get at her pocket-handkerchief, 
but insensibly replaced it in that of Mr. Bumble. 

“The Board allow you coals, don’t they, Mrs. Corney?” affecticnately in- 
quired the beadle, pressing her hand. 

“ And candles,” replied Mrs. Corney, slightly returning the pressure. 

** Coals, candles, and house-rent free,” said Mr. Bumble. ‘Oh, Mrs. Corney, 
what a angel you are!” 

The lady was not proof against this burst of feeling. She sunk into Mr. Bum- 
ble’s arms ; and that gentleman, in his agitation, imprinted a passionate kiss upon 
her chaste nose. 

“Such porochial perfection!” exclaimed Mr. Bumble rapturously. 
know that Mr. Slout is worse to-night, my fascinator ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Corney bashfully. 

“He can’t live a week, the doctor says,” pursued Mr, Bumble. “He is the 
master of this establishment; his death will cause a wacancy ; that wacancy 
must be filled up. Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a prospect this opens! Whata op- 
portunity for a joining of hearts and housekeeping !” 

Mrs. Corney sobbed. 

“The little word?”’ said Mr. Bumble, bending over the bashful beauty. ‘“‘ The 
one little, little, little word, my blessed Corney ?” 

« Ye—ye—yes!” sighed out the matron. 

“Once more,” pursued the beadle: ‘compose your darling feelings for only 
one more. When is it to come off?” 

Mra. Corney twice essayed to speak, and twice failed. At length, summoning 
up courage, she threw her arms round Mr. Bumble’s neck, and said it might be as 
soon as ever he pleased, and that he was “‘a irresistible duck.” 

Matters being thus amicably and satisfactorily arranged, the contract was 
solemnly ratified in another tea-cup-full of the peppermint mixture, which was 
rendered the more necessary by the flutter and agitation of the lady’s spirits. 
While it was being disposed of, she acquainted Mr. Bumble with the old woman’s 
decease. 

“ Very good,” said that gentleman, sipping his peppermint. ‘I'll call at Sower- 
berry’s as [ go home, and tell him to send to-morrow morning. Was it that as 
frightened you, love !”’ 

“Tt wasn’t anything particular, dear,” said the lady evasively. 

“It must have been something, love,” urged Mr. Bumble. “ Won't you tell 
your own Bt” 

‘ " Not now,” rejoined the lady; ‘one of these days,—after we're married, 
ear. 
“ After we're married!” exclaimed Mr. Bumble. “It wasn't any imprudence 
from any of them male paupers as——” 

“No, no, love !”’ interposed the lady hastily. 

“If I thought it was,” continued Mr. Bumble,—“ if I thought any one of ’em 
had dared to lift his wulgar eyes to that lovely countenance—” 

“They wouldn't have dared to do it, love,” responded the lady. 

“They had better not!” said Mr. Bumble, clenching his fist. “Let me see 
any man, porochial or extra-porochial, as would presume to do it, and I can tell 
him that he wouldn’t do it a second time !” 

Unembellished by any violence of gesticulation, this might have sounded as 
no very high compliment to the lady's charms; but, as Mr. Bumble accom- 
panied the threat with many warlike gestures, she was much touched with this 
proof of his devotion, and protested with great admiration that he was indeed a 
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The dove then turned up hiscoat-collar, and put on his cocked-hat, and, having 
exchanged a long and affectionate embrace with his futare partner, once again 
braved the cold wind of the night; merely pausing for a few minutes in the male 
paupers’ ward to abuse them a little, with the view of satisfying himself that he 


could fill the office of workhouse-master with needful acerbity. Assured of his 
qualifications, Mr. Bumble left the building with a light heart, and bright visions 
of his future promotion, which served to occupy his mind until he reached the 
shop of the undertaker. 

{The history now returns to poor Oliver, who, when the villains found them- 
selves closely pursued, they left faint and bleeding in a ditch. } 

The air grew colder as day came slowly on, and the mist rolled along the ground 
like a dense cloud of smoke; the grass was wet, the pathways and low places 
were all mire and water, and the damp breath of an unwholesome wind went lan- 
guidly by witha hollow moaning. Still Oliver lay motionless and insensible on 
the spot where Sikes had left him. 

Morning drew on apace; the air became more sharp and piercing as its first 
dull hue—the death of night rather than the birth of day—glimmered faintly in 
thesky. The objects which had looked dim and terrible in the darkness grew 

















more and more defined, and gradually resolved into their familiar shapes. The 
rain came down thick and fast, and pattered noisily among the leafless bushes. 
But Oliver felt it not, as it beat against him, for he still lay stretched, helpless and 
unconscious, on his bed of clay. 

At length alow cry of pain broke the stillness that prevailed, and uttering it, 
the boy awoke. His left arm, rudely bandeged in a shawl, hung heavy and use- 
less at his side, and the bandage was saturated with blood. He was so weak that 
he could scarcely raise himself into a sitting posture, and when he had done so, 
he looked feebly round for help, and groaned with pain. Trembling inevery joint 
from cold and exhaustion, he made an effort to stand upright, but shuddering from 
head to foot, fell prostrate on the ground. 

After a short return of the stupor in which he had been so long plunged, Oliver 
urged by a creeping sickness at his heart, which seemed to warn him that if he 
lay there he must surely die, got upon hia feet and essayed to walk. His head 
was dizzy, and he staggered to and fro like a drunken man ; but he kept up never- 
theless, and, with his head drooping languidly on his breast, went stumbling on- 
ward be knew not whither. 

And now, hosts of bewildering and confused ideas came crowding on his mind. 
He seemed to be still walking between Sikes and Crackit, who were angrily dis- 
puting, for the very words they said sounded in his ears: and when he caught his 
own attention, as it were, by making some violent effort to save himself from fall- 
ing, he found that he was talking to them. Then he was alone with Sikes plod- 
ding on as they had done the previous day, and as shadowy people passed them 
by, he felt the robber’s grasp upon his wrist. Suddenly he started back at the re- 
port of fire-arms, and then rose into the air loud cries and shouts ; lights gleamed 
before his eyes, and all was noise and tumult as some unseen hand bore him hur- 
riedly away. Through all these rapid visions there ran an undefined, uneasy, 
consciousness of pain which wearied and tormented him incessantly. 

Thus he staggered on, creeping almost mechanically between the bars of gates, 
or through hedge-gaps as they came in his way, until he reached a road; and 
here the rain began to fall so heavily that it roused him. 

He looked about, and saw that at no great distance there was a house, which 
perhaps he could reach. Seeing his condition they might have compaasion on him, 
and if they did not, it would be better, he thought, to die near human beings than 
in the lonely open fields. He summoned all his strength for one last trial, and 
bent his faltering steps towards it. 

As he drew nearer to this house, a feeling came over him that he had seen it 
before. He remembered nothing of its details, but the shape and aspect of the 
building seemed familiar to him. That garden wall! Onthe grass on the inside 
he had fallen on his knees last night, and prayed the two men’s mercy. It was 
the very same house they had attempted to rob. 

Oliver felt such fear come over him when he recognised the place, that for the 
instant he forgot the agony of his wound, and thought only of flight. Flight! 
He could scarcely stand; and if he were in full possession of all the best powers 
of his slight and youthful frame, where could he fly to! He pushed against the 
garden gate; it was unlocked and swung open on its hinges. He tottered across 
the lawn, climbed the steps, knocked faintly at the door, and his whole strength 
failing him, sunk down against one of the pillars of the little portico. 

[At this time the servants of the family within were regaling themselves after 
the fatigues and terrors of the night, and were recounting, each with much self- 
applause the parts they had played in the dangerous scene, when Oliver's light 
rap atthe door scared these lions into mice. However they made arrangements 
for their security in the event of evil and then proceeded to the door. } 

These precautions having been taken, Mr. Giles held on fast by the tinker’s 
arm, (to prevent his running away, as he pleasantly said,) and gave the word of 
command to open the door. Britiles obeyed, and the group peeping timorously 
over each other's shoulder, behold no more formidable object than poor little 
Oliver Twist, speechless and exhausted, who raised his heavy eyes, and mutely 
solicited their compassion. 

“A boy!’ exclaimed Mr. Giles, valiantly pushing the tinker into the back 
ground. ‘* What’s the matter with the—eh !—Why—Brittles —look here—don’t 
you know ¢”’ 

Brittles, who had got behind the door to open it, no sooner saw Oliver, than he 
uttered a loud cry of recognition. Mr. Giles seizing the boy by one leg and one 
arm—fortunately not the broken limb—lugged him straight into the hall, and de- 
posited him at full length on the floor thereof. ‘ Here he is!’ bawled Giles, 
calling in a great state of excitement up the staircase ; ‘‘ here’s one of the thieves 
ma’am! Here isa thief, miss—wounded, miss! I shot him, miss, and Brittles 
held the light.” 

“In alantem, miss,’’ cried Brittles, applying one hand to the side of his mouth, 
so that his voice might travel the better. 

The two women servants ran up stairs to carry the intelligence that Mr. Giles 
had captured a robber ; and the tinker busied bimself in endeavouring to restore 
Oliver, lest he should die before he could be hung. In the midst of all this noise 
and commotion there was heard a sweet female voice which quelled it in an in- 
stant. 

‘*Giles!’’ whispered the voice from the stairhead. 

“T’m here, miss,’ replied Mr. Giles. ‘Don’t be frightened, miss; I ain't 
much injured. 
many for him.” 

“Hush!” replied the young lady; ‘ you frighten my aunt almost as much as 
the thieves did. Is the poor creature severely hurt?” 

‘“*Wounded desperate, miss,’’ replied Giles with indescribable complacency. 

‘“‘He looks as if he was a going, miss,’’ bawled Brittles, in the same man- 
ner as before. ‘Wouldn't you like to come and look at him, miss, in case he 
should—?” 

‘Hush, pray, there’s a good man!” rejoined the young lady. 
one instant while I speak to aunt.” 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as the voice, the speaker tripped away, and 
soon retured with the direction that the wounded person was to be carried carefully 
up stairs to Mr. Giles’s room, and that Brittlea was to saddle the pony and betake 
himself instantly to Chertsey, from which place he was to despatch with all speed 
a constable and doctor. 

‘* But won't you take one look at him first, miss?” said Giles, with as much 
pride as if Oliver were some bird of rare plumage that he had skilfully brought 
down. ‘Not one little peep, miss.” 

‘* Not now for the world,” replied the young lady. 
him kindly Giles, if it is only for my sake!” 

The old servant looked up at the speaker, as she turned away, with a glance 
as proud and admiring as if she had been his own child. Then bending over 
Oliver, he helped to carry him up stairs with the care and solicitude of a wo- 
man. 

In a handsome room—though its furniture had rather the air of old-fashioned 
comfort, than of modern elegance—there sat two ladies ata well spread break- 
fast-table. Mr. Giles, dressed with scrupulous care in a full suit of black, was in 
attendance uponthem. He had taken his station some half-way betweeen the 
sideboard and the breakfast-table, and with his body drawn up to its full height, 
his head thrown back and inclined the merest trifle on one side, his left leg ad- 
vanced, and his right hand thrust into his waistcoat, while his left hung down 
by his side grasping a waiter, looked like one who laboured under a very agreea- 
ble sense of his own merits and importance. 

Of the two ladies, one was well advanced in years, but the high-backed oaken 
chair in which she sat was not more upright than she. Dressed with the utmost 
nicety and precision in a quaint mixture of bygone costume, with some slight con- 
cessions to the prevailing taste, which rather served to point the old style plea- 
saintly than to impair its effect, she sat in a stately manner with her hands folded 
on the table before her, and her eyes, of which age had dimmed but little of their 
brightness, attentively fixed upon her young companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and spring-time of womanhood; at 
that age when, if ever angels be for God’s good purposes enthroned in mortal 
forms, they may be without impiety supposed to abide in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and exquisite a mould, so mild 
and gentle, so pure and beautiful, that earth seemed not her element, nor itsruugh 
creatures her fit companions. ‘The very intelligence that shone in her deep blue 
eye and was stamped upon her noble head, seemed scarcely of her age or of the 
world, and yet the changing expression of sweetness and good humour, the thou- 
sand lights that played about the face and left no shadow there; above all, the 
smile—the cheerful happy smile—were entwined with the best sympathies and 
affections of our nature. 

She was busily engaged in the little offices of the table, and chanced to raise 
her eyes as the elder lady was regarding her, playfully put back her hair, which 
was simply braided on her forehead, and threw into one beaming look such a gush 
of affection and artless loveliness, that blessed spirits might have smiled to look 
upon her. 

The elder lady smiled; but her heart was full, and she brushed away a tear as 
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| she did so. 


“And Brittles has been gone upwards of an hour, has he?” asked the old lady 
after a pause. 

‘An hour and twelve minutes, ma’am ;’’ replied Mr. Giles, referring toa silver 
watch which he drew forth by a black ribbon. 

‘He is always slow,” remarked the old lady. 

“ Brittles always was a slow boy, ma’am,” replied the attendant. And seeing, 
by-the-by, that Brittles had been a slow boy for upwards of thirty years, there 
appeared no great probability of his ever being a fast one. 

‘He gets worse instead of better, I think,” said the elder lady. 

‘“«Tt is very inexcusable in him if he stops to play with any other boys,” said 
the young lady, smiling. 

Mr. Giles was apparently considering the propriety of indulging in a respectful 
smile himself, when a gig drove up to the garden-gate, out of which there jump- 
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ed a fat gentleman, who ran straight up to the door, and getting quickly into 
the house by some mysterious process, burst into the room, and nearly overturn. 
ed Mr. Giles and the breakfast table together. 

“I never beard of such a thing!” exclaimed the fat gentleman. “My dea, 
Mrs. Maylie—bless my soul—in the silence of night too—I never heard of such 
a thing!” 

With these expressions of condolence, the fat gentleman shook hands with 
both ladies, and drawing up a chair, inquired how they found themselves. 

* You ought to be dead—positively dead with the fright,” said the fat gentlo. 
man. ‘ Why didn’t you send! Bless me, my man should have come in a mj- 
nute, or I myself and my assistant would have been delighted, or anybody: I'm 
sure, under such circumstences ; dear, dear—so unexpected—in the silence of 
night too!” 

The doctor seemed especially troubled by the fact of the robbery having beey 
unexpected, and attempted in the night time, as if it were the established cys. 
tom of gentlemen in the house-breaking way to transact business at noon, and to 
make an appointment by the twopenny post a day or two previous. 

‘And you, Miss Rose,”’ said the doctor, turning to the young lady, “ J—_ 

‘‘Oh! very much so, indeed,” said Rose, interrupting him; “ but there is q 
poor creature up stairs whom aunt wishes you to see.” 

“Ah! to be sure,” replied the doctor, ‘so there is. That was your handy. 
work, Giles, I understand.” 

Mr. Giles, who had been feverishly putting the tea-cups to rights, blushed 
very red, and said that he had had that honour. 

‘Honour, eh?” said the doctor; ‘well, I don’t know, perhaps it’s as ho- 
nourable to hit a thief in a back kitchen, as to hit your man at twelve paces. 
Fancy that he fired in the air, and you've fought a duel, Giles.” 

Mr. Giles, who thought this light treatment of the matter an unjust attempt 

at diminishing his glory, answered respectfully, that it was not for the like 
of him to judge about that, but he rather thought it was no joke to the opposite 
party. 
‘*’Gad, that’s true !” said the doctor. ‘* Where is he? Show me the way. 
I’ll jook in again as I come down, Mrs. Maylie. That's the little window that he 
got inat,eh? Well, I couldn’t have belived it.”” Talking all the way, he fol- 
lowed Mr. Giles up stairs ; and while he is going up stairs the reader may be in- 
formed, that Mr. Losberne, a surgeon, in the neighbourhood, knowa through a 
circuit of ten miles round as “ the doctor,” had grown fat more from good 
humour than from good living, and was as kind and hearty, and withal as 
eccentric an old bachelor as will be found in five times that space by any ex- 
plorer alive. 

The doctor was absent much longer than either he or the ladies had anticipa- 
ted. A large flat box was fetched out of the gig, anda bed-room bell was rung 
very often, and the servants ran up and down stairs perpetually, from which to- 
kens it was justly concluded that something important was going on above. At 
length he returned ; and in reply to an anxious inquiry after his patient, looked 
very mysterious, and closed the door carefully. 

“This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. Maylie,” said the doctor, standing 
with bis back to the door as if to keep it shut. 

‘‘ He is not in danger, I hope?” said the old lady. 

“ Why, that would not be an extraordinary thing, under the circumstances,” 
replied the doctor, ** though I don’t think he is. Have you seen this thief?” 

**No,”’ rejoined the old lady. 

‘ Nor heard anything about him ?”’ 

“No.” 

“‘] beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ interposed Mr. Giles; ‘‘ but I was going to tel] 
you about him when Doctor Losberne came in.” 

The fact was, that Mr. Giles had not at first been able to bring his mind to the 
avowal that he had only shota boy. Such commendations had been bestowed 
upon his bravery, that he could not for the life of him help postponing the ex- 
planation for a few delicious minutes, during which he had flourished in the very 
zenith of a brief reputation for undaunted courage. 

‘* Rose wished to see the man,”’ said Mrs. Maylie, “but I wouldn't hear of 
as 

“Humph!” rejoined the doctor. ‘There’s nothing very alarming in his ap- 
pearance. Have you any objection to see him in my presence ?” 

‘If it be necessary,” replied the old lady, “‘ certainly not.” 

“Then I think it is necessary,” said the doctor; ‘at all events [ am quite 
sure that you would deeply regret not having done so, if you postponed it. He 
is perfectly quiet and comfortable now. Allow me—Miss Rose, will you permit 
me? not the slightest fear, I pledge you my honour.” 

With many more loquacious assurances that they would be agreeably surprised 
in the aspect of the criminal, the doctor drew the young lady’s arm through one of 
his, and offering his disengaged hand to Mrs. Maylie, led them much ceremony 
and stateliness up stairs. 

‘ Now,” said the doctor in a whisper as he softly turned the handle of a bed- 
room door, “let us hear what you think of him. He has not been shaved very 
recently, but he doesn’: look at all ferocious notwithstanding. Stop, though: let 
me see that he is in visiting order first.” 

Stepping before them, he looked into the room, and motioning them te ad- 
vance, closed the door when they had entered, and gently drew back the curtains 
of the bed. Upon it, in lieu of the dogged, black-visaged ruffian they had ex- 
pected to behold, there lay a mere child, worn with pain and exhaustion and sunk 
into a deep sleep. His wounded arm, bound and splintered up, was crossed upon 
his breast, and his head reclined upon the other, which was half hidden by his 
long hair as it streamed over the pillow. 

The honest gentleman held the curtain in his hand, and looked on for a minute 
orso, in silence. While he was watching the patient thus, the younger lady 
glided softly past, and seating herself ina chair by the bedside gathered Oliver's 
hair from his face, and as she stooped over him, her tears fell upon his forehead 

The boy stirred and smiled in his sleep, as though these marks of pity and 
compassion had awakened some pleasant dream of a love and affection he had 
never known ; as a strain of gentle music, or the rippling of water in a silent 
place, or the odour of a flower, or even the mention of a familiar word, will some- 
times call up sudden dim remembrances of scenes that never were, in this life, 
which vanish like a breath, and which some brief memory of a happier existence 
long gone by, would seem to have awakened, for no power of the human mind 
can ever recal them. 

‘““What can this mean!” exclaimed the elder lady. 
never have been the pupil of robbers.” 

“Vice,” sighed the surgeon, replacing the curtain, “ takes up her abode 
in many temples, and who can say that a fair outside shall not enshrine her” 

“* But at so early an age,” urged Rose. 

‘*My dear young lady,” rejoined the surgeon, mouru/ully shaking his bead 
‘crime, like death, is not confined to the old and withered alone. The youngest 
and fairest are too often its chosen victims.” 

“« But, can you—oh, sir! can you, really believe that this delicate boy has 
been the voluntary associate of the worst outcasts of society!” said Rose 
anxiously. 

The surgeon shook his head in a manner which intimated that he feared it was 
very possible; and observing that they might disturb the patient, led the way 
inte an adjeining apartment. 

‘‘ But even if he has been wicked,” pursued Rose, “think how young he is 
think that he may never have known a mother's love, or even the comfort of 4 
home, and that ill-usage and blows, or the want of bread, may have driven him to 
herd with the men who have forced him to guilt. Aunt, dear aunt, for mercy’s 
sake think of this before you let them drag this sick child to a prison, which 1n 
any case must be the grave of all his chances of amendment. Oh! as you love 
me, and know that I have never felt the want of parents in your goodness and 
affection, but that I might have done so, and might nave been equally help- 
less and unprotected with this poor child, have pity upon him before it is tco 
late.”’ ' 

‘My dear love!”’ said the elder lady, as she folded the weeping girl to het 
bosom ; “ do you think I would harm a hair of his head?” 

**Ob, no!” replied Rose, eagerly, ‘‘ not you, aunt, not you!” 

‘““No;” said the old lady with a trembling lip, “‘ my days are drawing to their 
close, and may mercy be shown to me as I show it to others. Whatcan I do to 
save him, sir?” 

‘* Let me think, ma’am,” said the doctor, “ let me think.” 

Mr. Losberne thrust his hands into his pocket and took several turns up and down 
the room, often stopping and balancing himself on his toes and frowning frightfully. 
After various exclamations of “l’ve got it now,” and ‘no, I havn't,’ and as 
many renewals of walking and frowning, he at length made a dead halt, and spoke 
as follows :—~ 

“I think if you give me a full and unlimited commission to bully Giles and 
that little boy, Brittles, I can manage it. He is a faithful fellow and an old ser- 
vant, | know ; but you can make it up to him in a thousand ways, and reward 
him for being such a good shot besides. You don't object to that?” 

“Unless there is some other way of preserving the child,” replied Mrs. 
Maylie. 

‘There is no other,” said the doctor. ‘‘ No other, take my word for it.” 

“Then aunt invests you with full power,” said Rose, smiling through het 
tears; ‘but pray don't be harder upon the poor fellows than is indispensabl; 
necessary.” 

“You seem to think,” retorted the doctor, “ that everybody is disposed to b¢ 
hard-harted to-day except yourself. I only hope, for the sake of the rising male 5°* 
generally, that you may be found in as vulnerable, and soft-hearted a mood by the 
very first eligible young fellow who appeals to your compassion ; and I wish 4 
were a young fellow that I might avail myself on the spot of such a fayourable 
opportunity for doing so, as the present.” 
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« You are as great a boy as poor Brittles himself,” returned Rose blushing. 

“Well,” said the doctor, laughing heartily, ‘that is no very difficult matter 
But to return to this boy: the great point of our agreement is yet tocome. He 
will wake in an hour or so, I dare say ; and elthough | have told that thick- headed 
constable fellow down stairs that he musn’t be moved or spoken to, on peril of 
his life, I think we may converse with him without danger. Now, I make this 
atipulation—that I shall examine him in your presence, and that if from what he 
says, we judge, and I can show to the satisfaction of yourcool reason, that he is 
a real and thorough bad one, (which is more than possible,)he shall be left to his 
fate, without any further interference, on my part, at all events.” 

‘Oh, no, aunt!” entreated Rose. 

“Oh, yes, aunt,” said the doctor. ‘Is it a bargain?” 

“ He cannot be hardened in vice,” said Rose ; ‘it is impossible.” 

Very good, retorted” the doctor ; “ then so much the more reason for acceding 
40 my proposition.” 

Finally the treaty was entered into,andthe parties thereto sat down to wait 
with some impatience until Oliver should wake. 

The patience of the two ladies was destined to undergo a longer trial than Mr. 
Losberne had led them to expect, for hour after hour passed on, and still Oliver 
slumbered heavily. It was evening, indeed, before the kind-hearted doctor brought 
them the intelligence that he had at length roused sufficiently to be spoken to. 
The boy was very ili, he said, and weak from the loss of blood; but his mind 
was s0 troubled with anxiety to disclose something, that he deemed it better to 
give him the opportunity than to insist upon his remaining quiet until next morn- 
ing, which he should otherwise have done. 

The conference was a long one, for Oliver told him all his simple history, and was 
often compelled to stop by pain and want of strength. It was a solemn thing to 
hear, in the darkened room, the feeble voice of the sick child recounting a weary 
catalogue of evils and calamities which hard men had brought upon him. Oh! 
if, when we oppress and grind our fellow-creatures, we bestowed but one thought 
on the dark evidences of human error, which, like dense and heavy clouds are 
sising slowly, it is troe, but not less surely, to heaven, to pour their after vengeance 
on our heads—if we heard but one instant in imagination the deep testimony of 
dead men’s voices, which no power can stifle and no pride shut out, where would 
be the injury and injustice, the sufferings, misery, cruelty, and wrong, that each 
day’s life brings with it ! 

Oliver's pillow was smoothed by woman’s hands that night, and loveliness and 
virtue watched him as he slept. He felt calm and happy, and could have died 
without a murmur.—[ T° be continued. } 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN SOVEREIGNS 
AT THE CORONATION. 


If her Majesty’s Ministers have thought that the present occasion was that on 
which the least display should be made at the Coronation, all the Sovereigns of 
Europe have been moved by a different feeling. Looking to the circumstances 
of a young and beautiful female Sovereign being called to the throne of this 
mighty nation—destined to form not only treaties of political amity with them, 
but also to unite herse f with some one favored Court by the bonds of matrimo- 
ny—they have deemed this of all occasions that on which the utmost grandeur 
should be displayed by their representatives. Not only do all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth governed by Sovereigns send representatives, but we shal! be- 
hold on this occasion an Extraordinary Ambassador present, who never, we be 
lieve, attended a coronation before in that special capacity—in fact, one who 
comes from a Sovereign who could not be represented in a Christian Cathedral, 
where a coronation, a religious as well as a political rite, always takes place. 
We allude to the Extraordinary Embassy from the first of Mahomedan powers, 
Turkey. Such a dignitary the present Padischah has already chosen, and he is 
on his way —The magnificence intended to be displayed, and how much the fo 
reign courts vie in expense, may be judged of by the prices given for houses for 
a period which will not probably exceed a month, or six weeks at the most. The 
French Embassy, after long seeking in vain for a house of sufficient magnitude, 
has, we hear, given 1600 pounds for the house of the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby. 

The Russian Embassy coming later into the field, offered £3000 for Burling- 
ton House, which was accepted, but the time for which it was offered to let 
being, even on those conditions, deemed too short, the treaty was broken off. 
Ultimately the house of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, which had been taken by the 
French Embassy, but subsequently given up on account of its inadequate size, 
has been hired in conjunction with the neighbouring house, belonging to the no- 
ble Lord’s brother-in-law, on condition of an opening being made in the parti- 
tion wall, allowing of a free circulation of the guests. ‘Two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds are to be given. In spite of the extreme zeal manifested by every 
class of the community ip furnishing accommodation to the great diplomatists 
for a valuable consideration, (an eagerness whose excess on the part of certain 
noble personages has not a little astonished and amused the beau momde)—the 
difficulty of finding houses sufficiently large in London for such purposes is be- 
yond what could possibly be expected; few even of what are called mansions 
being one-third of the size of residences of Ambassadors at any of the greater 
Courts of Europe. When the late Duke de Grammont came as extraordinary 
Ambassador to the coronation of George IV., despairing of procuring a house 
of sufficient dimensions, he lodged at Grillon’s and hired Willis’s rooms to give 
his balls in, which we remember as some of the most remarkable fetes for Lon 
gout and splendour we ever witnessed. If the great Diplomates have paid very 
large sums for their houses, English Ambassadors have paid still larger on simi- 
lar occasions abroad. The few Deputies of France who, to the disgust of their 
own countrymen, showered their Billingsgate on Louis Philippe for intending to 
lavish so large a sum on the “nation de boutiquiers,” were no doubt ignorant of 
what the Duke of Northumberland spent on a similar occasion in France. His 
Grace, with a grandeur becoming a Percy, showered gold upon tous venants in 
France with the “largest” of his knightly ancestors when holding the field in a 
tournament. The Duke, on the occasion of the Coronation of Charles the 
Tenth, took an hotel in Paris, which he furnished from top to bottom; that done, 
finding that the edifice was too ancient to stand the continued commotion of a 
crowded ball, he had the outer walls supported with additional masonry, and 
when Charles the Tenth was crowned at Rheims, his Grace took the hotel oppo- 
site the Abbey, and paid the trifling sum of £3000 for its use for a fortnight ! 
We will now enumerate the extraordinary Embassies as far as they are as yet 
known, beginning with our nearest neighbor, France. 

The Extraordinary Ambassador chosen to represent France is now well known 
to be Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. Having been the first military charac- 
ter in France after Napoleon, and almost his rival in military influence—having 
held besides, the highest civil office in the State, and being possessed of an im- 
mense fortune—no person could be better chosen for such an office. What will 
no doubt greatly contribute to the popularity of his mission will be the generous 
efforts which his grace the Duke of Wellington is well known to intend making, 
to give his old enemy a reception now as warm in hospitality as it was formerly 
in gunpowder and bayonet work. His Excellency the Marshal will, we think, 
endure much fatigue in the discharge of his duties of courtesy, having his knee 
bent forward by an old wound, received in an engagement, from a cannon ball. 
With Marshal Soult comes a numerous suite ; his first secretary being the Mar- 
quis d’Eyragues, lately Chargé d'Affaires at Constantinople ; his second, his own 
son, the Marquis de Daliatie, lately also the Chargé d’Affaires of France at the 
Hague. With him arrives also his son-in-law, the Marquis de Mornay, a deputy 
and orator of the Centre Gauches and the brother of the handsome and accom- 
plished Count Charles de Mornay, once so distinguished in the fashionable cir 
cles of Paris and London, now Minister of France at Stockholm, and who in di- 
plomacy has had as many “bonnes fortunes,” although of a different kind, as he 
had in circles of greater levity. The Marshal will also be attended by the Duke 
de Vicenze, the son of the famous Caulaincourt, and the Marquis de Bassano, 
brother of Mrs. F. Baring. 

The Duke de Valengay, who was to have formed part of the embassy, is pre- 
vented coming by the almost simultaneous death of his grandfather, Duke Ar- 
chambault, and his grand-uncle, Prince Talleyrand. As already stated, the Mar- 
shal has taken for his residence the house of Lady Barbara Ponsonby, in which 
M. de Chateaubriand gave once, as French Ambassador, balls of surpassing mag- 
nificence, often referred to by the more veteran votaries of Terpsichore. To 
add to the numerous representation of France, in despite of the report spread, 
his Excellency General Sebastiani is expected back te Manchester house in a 
week, and will have with him the Baron de Bourqueney, the present able Chargé 
@’Affaires of France, the Count de Rohanchabet, the nephew of the Duke of 
Leinster, etc. To crown the whole, apartments have been taken at Grillon's 
Hotel for his Royal Highness the Duke de Nemours. We must pass more ra- 
pidly in review the other extraordinary embassies, although we know full well 
that they will not be outshone in magnificence. 

_ Austria will be represented by Prince Schwartzenberg, who will bring with him 
his lady, one of the most beautiful women of the Austrian empire. He will be 
accompanied by Prince Trautmansdorf, and by a host of Hungarian and other 
opulent and handsome young noblemen of the many nations that form the Austrian 
empire. The Prince’s expenditure in preparation has occupied the papers of the 
Continent for some time past. If to this we add that he willbe more than se- 
eonded by his Serene Highness Prince Esterhazy—in every thing that is bon gout 
and magnificence—facile primus—we need not say that Austria wil] have no fear 
of being outshone by other States on this occasion. A house has been ta- 
a for Prince Schwartzenberg, contiguous to Lord Mansfield’s in Portland- 

ace. 

Russia willbe represented by the Count Strogonoff, one of the greatest noble- 
men of that immense empire. It is said he will be accompanied by Count Ana- 
tole Demidoff, a young Nobleman who has acquired much enviable notoriety by 
devoting his large fortune, the produce of his vast gold and platina mines in the 

al mountains, in encouraging literature and the arts. —Count Strogonoff is said 


to bring with him splendid samples of the produce of his varied country to fur- 
nish his mansion. He will have with him, besides aides-de-camp and secretaries, 
several of the native Princes of those different Asiatic tribes who, within the 
last fifty years, have successively bowed beneath the talismanic sceptre of Russia. 
Count Pozzo, the Ambassador in Ordinary remains and Ashburnbam House will 
continue to bethe scene of festivity and attraction beneath the amiable auspices 
of his niece, Countess Charles Pozzo, a lovely scion of the noble family of 
Crillon. Two of the best houses in Charlton-terrace have been thrown into one, 
to afford adequate space for the display of Count Strogonoff’s magnificence. 

Prussia has chosen for her representative perhaps the richest and greatest noble- 
man of her realms, Prince Putbus. The members of his suit are not yet named. 
Much pains have been taken to procure his Excellency a suitable mansion, and an 
ample residence next to Mivart’s Hotel has at last been secured. His Excellency 
Baron Bulow will no less continue at his post at the Court of St. James, where 
his wit and agreeable manners make him one of the most popular and influential 
diplomates. 

General Count Lowenheim, lately Swedish Ambassador at Paris, will repre- 
sent the King of Sweden at the Coronation. Apartments had been sought for 
his Excellency at the Carlton Hotel, but that elegant and central establishment 
was too much thronged by previous arrivals of English nobility to allow of suffi- 
cient room, and an adequate suit of apartments was at last secured at the Burling- 
ton Hotei. 

Holland will send for its Ambassador the General Baron Von Capellen. His 
Excellency is considered one of the most distinguished administrators in his coun- 
try. He was long Governor of the Dutch colonial possessions where he render- 
ed great services to his country. Weare not aware as yet of any residence hav- 
ing been secured for him. 

Denmark will be represented by the young Prince the Duke of Holstein 
Gottorp, nephew of the King of that country. This handsome Prince is thought 
to he one of the suitors to the Queen, and to seek to renew that union by Marriage 
with Denmark, of which the glorious reign of Queen Anne offered the first pre- 
cedent.—Baron Blome, Minister of Denmark to this court, remains, and his lady, 
who represents so well the graces and dignity of her countrywomen, has just 
arrived. 

Wurtemburg will be represented by the Prince of Wurtemburg, to whom is 
united the Count Mandelsloh, the Minister of that court, so nearly allied by con- 
sanguinity to the House of Brunswick. 

Her Majesty’s uncle, the King of Belgium, has chusen for his ambasssdor the 
Prince de Ligne—a mediatised prince of a once sovereign house, and the grand- 
son of the famous Marechal Prince de Ligne, as celebrated for his wit as he was 
renowned for his prowess. This Prince, whose historical name will shed so much 
lustre on the mission, brings with him his Princess, a lady born of the princely 
family of Lubomirsky. M. Van de Weyer remains to be the clever pilot of his 
country in the mazes of grandeur, as he has always beenin those of politics. 

Spain sends a man of the highest rank, the Marquis de Florida Blanca, to 
support, in conjunction with the Chevalier D'Aguilar, the representation of his 
country. 

Portugal sends as Extraordinary Ambassador a Minister of State—a Diplomate 
who, although he can scarce venture to be seen in his revolutionary country, is 
well fitted by rank, by long habit, by his wit, and the reminiscences of palmy days 
to save appearances at the sombre epoch of its history. The Duke de Palmella 
is the great personage we allude to. 

The Marquis and Marquise de Brignole are coming over to assist the Count de 
Pollon in representing Sardinia at this Court. 

The King of Naples is said to intend to send new credentials to his Minister 
at this Court, The venerable Nestor of diplomacy, the Count Ludolf, will then 
be his Sicilian Majesty’s representative during the august ceremony. 

The sublime Porte sends for its first Ambassador on such a mission Almed 
Ferid. His Excellency is said to have left Constantinople on the 16th ult., 
charged with caftans, cashmeres, and Arabian perfumes, the gallant offerings of 
the great Padischah to her Gracious Majesty. 

No Ambassador from Bavaria has yet beennamed. 

We have forgotten to mention that Countess Strongonoff will accompany the 
Ambassador Extraordinary of Russia, and that the heir of the Russian throne 
will grace the Coronation with his presence.—Post. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JAMES 
MOORE, K.C. 

General Moore was the son of John Moore, Esq., whose ancestor settled in 
the north of Ireland in the early part of the reign of James the First, and, as ge- 
nerally believed, was a younger son of the ancient family of Mure or Mvore, of 
Rowallan, in Scotland, of which family was also the beautiful Elizabeth Mure, 
Queen of King Robert the Second of Scotland, and mother of King Robert the 
Third. At the age of sixteen James Moore was gazetted to an Ensigncy in the 
11th Regiment of Foot, and in 1780 (19th January) he obtained his Lieutenancy 
in the same corps. From the peace of 1783 till the commencement of the wear 
of the French Revolution the 11th Regiment was stationary at Gibraltar, where 
General Moore, and many other officers who have since risen to distinction, were 
then serving as subaiterns in the ** North Devon.” Here it was that many of 
these officers became known to Prince Edward, then in the hey-day of youth 
and frolic, and in command of the Royal Fusileers, and it was from among the 
officers of this garrison, and particularly of the 11th Regiment, that his Royal 
Highness selected many of his early friends—but friends that continued in the 
service of the Duke of Kent as long as his Royal Highness lived. General 
Moore was one of these, and not the least distinguished by his Royal Master : for 
upwards of twenty-six years he was a confidential Equerry. He did not accom- 
pany the Duke into Devonshire, but was sent for when his Royal Highness was 
taken unwell, and had the melancholy duty of conveying to the Prince Regent, 
and the other members of the royal family, the mournful intelligence of his Royal 
Highness’s death. 

From his long standing as a subaltern (nearly 20 years—for promotion was siow 
in those days,) General Moore got permission to recruit for a troop of dragoons, 
on the first augmentation of the army at the commencement of the war; and 
having succeeded in procuring the requisite number of men he was gazetted a 
Captain in the then 26th Light Dragoons. He accompanied his regiment to the 
West Indies, and remained with it during the whole period they were kept on 
that service. He assisted in the capture of St. Lucia and the other French 
Islands, and was almost constantly in the field during the Maroon war in Ja- 
maica. He subsequently obtained the majority of the Regiment when they be- 
came the 23rd Light Dragoons, and accompanied Sir Ralph Abercombie to 
Egypt, on the general staff of the army, where he greatly distinguished himself 
on service with the Beys. 

While the troops of the expedition were detained in Marmourie Bay, General 
Moore was sent into the interior of the country to procure horses for the cavalry. 
By his frank and conciliatory manner, his noble figure and very distinguished 
horsemanship, he became a great favourite with the Arab chiefs, and certainly 
succeeded better in his mission than any other officer employed. On the renew- 
al of hostilities, after the truce of Amiens, General Moore accompanied his friend 
the late Sir John Stuart to Sicily, where he was placed on the staff as an Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General. He was the head of this department with the troops 
detached to Calabria, was severely wounded at the battle of Maida, and for his 
gallantry on this occasion he received a most splendid sabre from the Patriotic 
Fund. General Moore continued on the staff of the Sicilian Army till [809, 
when hearing that his regiment had been ordered to the Peninsula he resigned 
his appointment and proceeded to Lisbon, which he reached the very day the bat- 
tle of Talavera was fought. The 23rd Dragoons suffered so severely in that 
action that it became necessary to send them to England to be recruited; bu’, 
Moore, preferring activity abroad to idleness in England, soon obtained leave to 
rejoin his friend and patron Sir John Stuart. He remained on that staff votil his 
standing as a Colonel entitled him to ask for an appointment as a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral ; and as such he was removed to the Channel Islands, where for about two 
years he had his head-quarters at Alderney. In 1814 he received the rank of 
Major-General, and in 1830 became a Licut.-General. He had not been employ- 
ed since 1816. He was upon the Duke of York’s list for a regiment, but up to 
the hour of his death he had not received aay of the honours or emoluments of 
the service beyond his retired allowance. 

Few men ever passed through a long life more generally beloved, and certainly 
none more deserving of being so. He was always most kind and obliging, and 
never so happy as when he could serve or in any way promote the interests of a 
friend. About twenty-one years ago he married Miss Cicilia Watson, the only 
child of William Watson, Esq., Sergeant-at-Arms to the House of Lords. ‘This 
amiable Lady, herself long in a very delicate state of health, has now to mourn 
the loss of one of the best and most affectionate of husbands. 

As a man and a gallant soldier General Moore had no superior. He was al- 
ways considered one of the handsomest men in the army. To the last he retain- 
ed the elegant manners of a perfect gentleman, and, though bred in camps, was 
a polished courtier. He was indeed a model for a British officer—brave as a 
lion, yet gentle asalamb. From his having been almost constantly employed 
with the Mamelukes in Egypt, he had acquired a perfect knowledge of their lan- 
guage and of their manners. When the chief, Elfi Bey, visited this country, in 
1804, Colonel Moore was selected by the Government to attend him as his Aid- 
de-Camp. The Bey was also a very handsome man, and his Arab horse a noble 
animal. The Duke of Kent had a picture taken of the trio, the figures nearly 





as large as life—it was done by the Baroness de Tott, and is a magnificent pic- | 


ture. After the Duke of Kent’s death Mrs. Moore obtained possession of this 
picture, and it is now at the Pavillion. On General Moore’s marriage with Miss 
Watson, the Duke of Kent, with whom the bride was also a great favourite, gav¢ 
them one of the pavilions attached to the Palace of Hampton Court, but situated 





in what is called the Home Park, of which his Royal Highness was then ranger ; 
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and in this sweet retreat they have ever since continued to live :—for George the 
Fourth, whea the General waited upon his Majesty with the account of the 
Duke's death, kindly observed, “General, you have lost a friend, you must not 
lose your house ;” and his late Majesty, knowing the regard his illustrious bro- 
ther had for this faithful servant, continued to him the Pavilion; and it is with 
pleasure we have to record, that ere yet his cold remains bad been removed to 
their last resting-place, her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, caused it to 
be intimated to his mourning widow, in terms the most gratifying, that the 
same residence would be continued to her for herlife. This is indeed doing 
honour toa father’s memory, and truly characteristic of those noble and gene- 
rous feelings which Her Majesty is known to have possessed from earliest child- 
hood, 

For several years General Moore’s health has been graduaily declining, and 
both his mental and bodily powers have been silently giving way to the effects 
of age. About three weeks before his death, he was seized with the prevailing 
influenza, and from the debilitating effects of this disease he was never able to 
rally. 

These few lines to the memory of a friend are penned by one who knew him 
well, and had he been permitted to enlarge the sketch, could have brought for- 
ward many public as well as private documents, all certifying to his distinguished 
military services as an officer, and his great private worth as a man. 

This old and distinguished officer died at his residence the Pavilion, Hampton 
Court Palace, on the morning of the 24th of April, 1838, in the 78th year of his 
age. 











Sunntary. 


J. Hayse, now residing at Hook-Norton, aged 96, lately walked thence to 
Chipping-Norton, a distance of five miles, to receive his pension. He is sup- 
posed to be the only individual remaining who was on board the Royal George, 
ship of war, at the time that vessel sank. 


Death of the Marquis of Ormonde.—The Marquis of Ormonde expired early 
this mornipg, at O'Dienne’s Hotel, after an illness of thirteen days, produced by 
a severe cold. His Lordship succeeded to the Earldoms of Ormonde and Ossory 
and the inferior Trish dignities, at the demise ef his brother, August 10, 1820, and 
was created a baron of the united kingdom, July 17, 1821, and a marquis of 
Ireland October 5, 1835. His successor is John Earl of Ossory. The Marquis 
of Ormonde was hereditary chief butler of Ireland,a knight of St. Patrick, 
lord lieutenant of the country, and colonel of the Kilkenny militia —Dublin 
Evening Post. 


We deeply regret having to announce the death of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. of Stourhead, Wilts, which took place on Saturday morning, May 29. The 
worthy baronet was in his 80th year. Sir Richard wasa very zealous antiquary, 
and his researches and works on the ancient monuments of Wiltshire have long 
raised his reputation in the field of ancient lore to a high station. 

The infant Princess of Borbone, daughter of the Princess of Capua, formerly 
the celebrated Miss Penelope Smythe, was named Victoria, after the Queen of 
England, Augusta, after the the Duke of Sussex, Ludovic, after the Duke of 
Lucca, Isabella, after the Queen Dowager of Naples, Amelia, after the Queen of 
the French, Filomena, after the patron saint of Naples, Helena, after the Coun- 
tess of Tankerville, and Penelope, after her mother. 

We are glad to learn that her Majesty has spontaneously forwarded to the fund 
for erecting a monument to Nelson the magnificent donation of five hundred 
guineas. This example, given by the first lady in the land, will no doubt be zeal- 
ously imitated by all her Majesty’s female subjects. We hope the good effects of 
so truly splendid an instance of the royal wish for the promotion of a great and 
national object will be felt previously to the public meeting on the 16thinst. Her 
Majesty has also sent a similar sum to the Wellington memorial. 

Shakspeare’s Autograph.—This great literary curiosity was brought to the 
hammer last week by Mr. Evans, of Pall-mall, and so'd to Mr. Pickering, of 
Chancery-lane, for £100. It consists only of the name of the poet, written upon 
the fly-leaf of a copy of Florio’s translation of Montaign’s Essays, 1603, but it ia 
his only autograph, with the exception of that to his will and some mortgage 
deeds, now unaccountably lost or mislaid. Mr. Evans did the curiosity the utmost 
justice, and, although we consider the relic cheap at £100, perhaps nobody in 
London could have obtained more for it. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Flounces and fu!l sleeves are in the majority :—tbis fact is obvious. Forlong 
sleeves no other form is seen than the manchi jardiniére. The only variety 
observable consists in the style of the ornameuts on the shoulder, and the greater 
or lesser degree of fulness at the lower part of the arm. Some have the fulness 





| seconds to spare 
Literary Property.—The manuscript 


confined at the wrist by two or three narrow bands, others have a broad flat cuff. 
Manchettes of lace or embroidered muslin are universally worn; they are fastened 
| by aribbon of acolour harmonizing with the dress. 7 

Bonnets of silk and paille-de-riz have now shrank to such moderate dimen- 
sions that they may be said to be decidedly small, in comparison with those worn 
last summer. Leghorn hats, however, continue to be worn large, and are 
turned up behind in two or even three folds. 

The passion for lace was perhaps never carried to a greater extreme than it is 
atthe present moment in Paris. A profusion of costly lace is an indispensable 
adjunct to dressesof white muslin, which the Parisian ladies have taken inte 
especial favour for demi-toilette. Lace is worn in double mantillas, fichus 
ruffles, flounces, scarfs, &c. Muslin scarfs and mantelets, trimmed with lace 
are likewise in great favour. Dresses of clear, white muslin, over coloured slips, 
are beginning to show themselves in considerable numbers. 

The hair continues te be dressed very low at the back of the head; the plait, 
or chou, sometimes almost touching the nape of the neck. Bows of ribbon are 
frequently placed on either side, with long flowing ends. Amidst the curls of 
hair on each temple, a single camelia is occasionally placed, a red one on the one 
side, and a white one on the other. The same arrangement of colours may be 
observed with regard to roses. Small demi-caps of blonde or lace are much 
worn, even in evening costume. They arecut in the form of a handkerchief, 
merely covering the top of the head, and showing the plait of hair atthe back. 
They are trimed with ribbon or bouquets of flowers on each temple, and descend- 
ing very low on the cheeks.—June 2. 


SONG ON THE ACCESSION OF HER MAJESTY. 
Air—“ Rising of the Lark.” 

Hark! ‘tis the trump of Fame 

Sounds from her brazen throat that name, 
Victoria, England’s Queen. 

Haste, sons of Britain, haste, 

Nine cheers for her so fair, so chaste, 
And graceful in her mien. 

Now let fair Cambria’s ancient crest 
In splendour now be seen, 

Combin’d with Scotia’s thistle rest, 
And Erin’s shamrock green, 

To raise a flame in every breast, 
Of love for England’s Queen. 


Now the rolling drums reply, 
Victoria! is the joyful cry ; 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Britons behold your Queen so fair, 
And with your voices rend the air, 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Should we be called by future wars 
And our lov'd Queen’s command, 
Our soldiers brave, and gallant tars, 
Will for her take their stand ; 
And fearing neither death nor scars, 
Defend Victoria's land ! 


Musical Arrangements for the Coronation.—The band for the approaching 
coronation, which is in process of formation under the direction of Sir George 
Smart, will consist, chorus included, of 400 performers. Sir George, we under- 
stand, has experienced considerable difficulty in inducing the Bishop of London 
to allow female choristers to join in the solemn service of our cathedrals. It is 
at last settled that twenty-seveu ladies shall be engaged for the purpose, with the 
understanding that they are to dress precisely alike :—in pure white, without any 
species of ornament. The remainder of the required number of trebles will be 
supplied from the choirs of Westminster, St. Paul's, and the Chapels Royal of 
St. James’s and Windsor; together with a few from Canterbury. 

The Oldest Apple in Devon.—There is now in the possession of a gentle- 
man residing in the parish of Exminster, an apple which was grown In the year 
1787. It was presented by the father of the possessor to his grandson on his 
christening in the May following. It was grown in a bottle—the bottle being 
fastened to the branch, and closely sealed as soon as it was cut. It is now as 
fresh as ever. . 

A Belgian gentleman recently undertook, for a wager of 7000f,, that his horse 
should be ridden from Brussells to Antwerp, a distance of twenty-seven miles, 
‘in an hour anda half. The match came off on Sunday week On reaching 
| the first fortification of Antwerp the animal fell from exhaustion, but recovered 
| after having its saddle taken off, and accomplished the task with twenty-nine 











of “ Robinson Crusoe” ran through the 


whole trade, and no one would print it. The bookseller who at last bought it, 
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cleared 1000 guineas by it. “ Burn’s Justice” was disposed of by its author for 
@ mere trifle, as well as“ Buchan’s Dumestic Medicine,” both of which yield 
immense incomes. The“ Vicar of Wakefield.” the most delightful novel iu our 
language, was sold for a few pounds; and Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” pro- 
duced only five guineas. Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his “ Lives of the 
Poets” at 200 guineas, by which the booksellers in the course of afew years 
cleared 25,000. Tonson, and all his family, rode in their carriage with the pro- 
fits of the five pound epic of Milton. The copyright of “ Vyse's Spelling Book, 
sold for 2,000 guineas. 

Anchor.—An anchor has been found in the Seine, near Gros-Caillou, the age 
of which, according to the savans, refers to the fifteenth century. It was covered 
with organic remains, and a layer of sileceous calcareous pyrites ; and a piece of 
miveralized wood was attached to the beak, analogous to that found on the shores 
near Havre. 7 

Observance of Oak Apple Day.—Tuesday was tho anniversary of King 
Charles's restoration, 2 day, the observation of which has gradually and is now 
almost relinquished. Even the oaken boughs which, within the last thirty years 
were seen at nearly every door in this town, are at present so partially displayed, 
as scarcely to excite a reflection, on the event they are designed to commemorate. 
—Taunion Courier. 

Cream.—Our neighbours, the French, seem to have fairly adopted the use 
of tea for breakfast, and to be even sometimes in advance of us in the means of 
enjoying it, as we observe in the advertisements of the shops, denominated 
“« Laiteries,” that they provide “pure cream, in small sealed flasks, preserved in 
ice-cold water; prints of fresh butter covered with thin cakes of ice; and new 
laid eggs every dav.” 

Cruelty to Animals. —A lady in Edinburgh, whose name has not been divulged, 
offers, through the Scotch papers, the sum of £20, or a gold medal of that value, 
to the students of Marischal College, Aberdeen, for the best essay on ‘The Sin 
of Cruelty to Animals.” 

A deputy being asked if he believed in the conversion of the Prince Talley 
rand, replied—‘‘I believe in no conversion, not even in that of the Five per 
Cents.” 

Erskine, in 1796, the height of his career, told Wilberforce that he had then 
had thirty-six retainers off his circuit, at 300 guineas each. 

Mr Stewart, the late member for Bedford, has stated that his ten months’ con- 
nection with that borough bas cost him £10,000. 

Medical Science.—The following apologue made by a physican, a man of wit 
and philosophy, represents the state of medical science. ‘‘ Nature,’’ says he, ‘is 
fighting with the disease. A blind man armed with aclub, that is the physician, 
comes to settle the difference. He first comes to make peace; when he cannot 
accomplish this he lifts his club and strikes at random. If he strikes the disease, 
he kills the disease ; if he strikes nature, he kills natur e.” 

Bannister used to tell astory of having been introduced, with Mrs. Bannister, 
toan elderly lady of exceedingly “high notions,’’ not improbably, from circum- 
stances, the prototype of Colman’s Lady Lucretia M’Tab, for she was “ plaguy. 
proud and pleguy poor ;” and a drop of noble blood inthe veins of her visitors, 
served to wash ovtevery other stain they might have in theircharacters and 
escutcheons. After the presentation had taken place, the lady asked a wit of the 
day who was present, “* Who are the Bannisters? are they of a good family?” 
“ Yes,” said the wit, ‘“‘ very good indeed ; they are closly connected with the 
Stairs.” Oh,” said Lady Lucretia, “a very ancient family of Ayrshire—and 
dates back to 1450. I am delighted to see your friends.” 

Board of Green Cloth, St James’s Palace, June 6 —The queen has been 
pleased to appoint the Hon. C. A. Murray to be master of Her Majesty's house- 
hold, v. Sir F. B. Watson, K.C.H., res. 

War Office, June 8.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: Lt. R. Blane to be Capt. by 
pur. y. Squire, who rets.; Sub-Lt. J. J. W. Peyton to be Lt. by pur. v. Blane; 
R. Lucas, Gent. to be Cor. and Sub.-Lt. by pur. v. Peyton.—3d Regt. of Drag. 
Gds.: H. H. Bacon, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Rich, app. to the 14th Lght 
Drags.—6th Regt. Drags.: Lt.-Col. M. Childers, from the h.p. Unatt. to be Lt. 
Col. v. H. Maddox, who excgs. receiving the diff.: Maj. J. Ratcliffe; to be Lt. 
Col. by pur. vy. Childers, who rets Capt. Raymond White, to be Maj. by pur. v. 
Ratcliffe; Lt. T. W.M‘Mahon to be Capt. by pur. v. White; Cor. J. King to 
be Lt. by pur. v. M‘Mahon; J. Davidson, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. King.— 
—Ath Regt. of Ft.: Lieut. Fred. Leopold Arthur to be Capt. by pur. v. Mason, 
who rets.; Ens. J. Palmer to be Lieut. by pur. v. Arthur ; T. C. Morgan, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Palmer.—7th Ft.: Capt. A. Congreve, from the h. p. unat. 
to be Capt. v. G. F. Strangways, who exchs.; Lieuvt F. S. Hutchinson to be 


government, directing their admiral or commanding officer on the coast of Algiers 
to intercept the Turk sh squadron, for the purpose, as stated in the French jour- 
nals, of preventing the pacha from landing any supplies for the use of the Bey of 
Tunis. The question was, whether the Noble Lord was aware of any orders 
issued by the French government that invelved the probability of approaching 
hostilities between France and the government of Tunis? 

Lord PALMERSTON said he had received no information on the subject, 
and having asked the chargé d'affaires of France at this court if he knew any- 
thing of the matter, he said he had received no information. He had not yet 
bad an answer to the inquiry which he thought it necessary to make at Paris 
through the English Ambassador. At the same time he did not believe there 
was any foundation for the report. Her Majesty’s Government had the most 
distinct assurances from the French Government, that it had no intention what- 
ever of taking any hostile proceedings against the territory of Tunis. He should 
rather think that the report originated from a circumstance which took place last 
year, and did not arise out of anything of recent occurrence. 


AFFAIRS OF PERSIA. . } 

Mr. MILES said the House would recollect that some time ago a grievous 
insult had been offered to her Majesty’s minister in Persia. ‘That minister de- 
manded reparation, and the Noble Lord had expressed a determination, if that 
reparation were ot satisfactory, he would take the course which alone became 
the honour of this country. He wished to ask the Noble Lord whether he had 
received any intelligence of that reparation having been offered ; and if the repa- 
ration had been refused, whether he had taken apy such measures as the language 
he had held wouid induce the House to suppose he would take? At the same 
time he wished to ask whether the Noble Lord had received any information of 
the progress of the siege of Teheran? 

Lord PALMERSTON said, according to the last despatches received from 
Mr. M‘Neil, some delay had arisen in the arrival of his messenger; but Mr. 
M‘Neil had received an answer which was not satisfactory. In the meantime, the 
siege of Teheran having continued four or five months, circumstances had in- 
duced Mr. M‘Neil to go himself to the camp of thc Schah, and the last despatch 
was dated eleven days’ journey from Teheran. 


CANADA. 
House of Lords, June 8. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, there was a subject of considerable importance to 
which he was anxious to draw the attention fora momentof his Noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial department. He alluded to what had passed in Canada. 
He wished to know of his Noble Friend whether he had received any informa- 
tion of martial law having been proclaimed in Canada. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that there was no doubt but such was the fact; and he was desirous of 
knowing upon what authority that had been done. On the subject of martial law 
being proclaimed, he begged to observe that he was far from asserting that it 
ought never to be had recourse to, nor could it even be justified, as it might be 
necessary in cases of rebellion, or civil war, or invasion. Now, as regarded Ca- 
nada, their Lordships were aware that, by the 6th of Geo. III., chap. 81, and the 
3lst of Geo. ILI., a constitution was given to Canada, in which it was expressly 
enacted that the criminal law of Canada should be similar to that of England. 
He pledged his reputation as a lawyer, that it was illegal as regarded England, to 
proclaim martial law in time of peace, and it was always necessary, when martial 
law was proclaimed, to have an act of indemnity passed. But by the recent 
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=~ illumination, as the days were too long, and it would keep the citizens up 
too late. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation —We understand that the British and American 
Steam Navigation Company, owners of the splendid steam ship British Queen, 
have contracted with our townsmen, Messrs, Fawcett & Co. for a pair of engines 
78 inches diameter of cylinder, and 7 feet stroke, for their second steam ship to 
be called the Prasident, a vessel of 1,800 tons measurment, building expressly 
for the Live:pool and N. Yerk trade, and the manufacturers have uodertaken to 
put these engines auto operation before any others for the New York line. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that the above spirited company will be the first to estab- 
lish with a line of suitable Packets a regular steam communication with America, 
and their arrangements are so far advanced for building additional vessels, that 
there is every reason to suppose, in the course of next year they will be able to 
fulfil the intentions expressed in their prospectus, (published nearly three years 
ago,) of sailing their packets from Liverpool and London, to New York alter- 
nately, on the 1s. and 16th of every month. 

Prince Esterhazy’s Coronation-fete is to be onan immense scale. All the 
area in front of his spacious mansion in Chandos-street is to be converted into 
a ball-room. 

Three of her Majesty Victoria’s maids of honour are about to enter the state of 
matrimony. 

Talleyrand has left ten millions of francs—of which 50,000 are in annuities to 
his servants and 12000 to the Valet whom he presented to the King. The 
estate at Valency is mortgaged to near 24 millions of francs, for the interest of 
which, however, a fund is appropriated. 

The monumental column to Sir Walter Scott, at Glasgow, is completed and 
the statue an excellent likeness, executed by John Ritchie, of Mussleburgh, has 
been placed on its summit. 


Mr. Macauley, for whose safety some fears were entertained has reached Lon- 
don from India. 

The new steamer Tiger, belonging to the St. George Company, has made 
one experimental trip. She is of so large a size as to prevent her admission 
to the Liverpool docks. Her engines are of 300 horse power. It is reported 
that she is to be despatched to New York. 

Asphalte, the new material for paving streets, has been introduced into Liver- 
pool as an experiment. 

The condition of Ireland in several districts is very disturbed. In Wexford, 
a fatal affray took place at a sale of cattle distrained for tithes. They were 
Knocked down for half their value, when the country people became enraged, 
attacked the police and the military, killing one man and wounding several 
others. 

The enacting of Quarantine laws in Turkey has very much oflended the more 
scrupulous Turks, as repudiating the doctrines of the Koran. The Sultan has in- 
curred much odium by the measure. 

Line of Steam Ships from Liverpool to Rio de Janciro.—The Liverpool Mail 
of June 16, says: 

On Saturday last anew steam vessel was launched from the dockyard of Messrs. 
Thos. and Wm. Wilson, the builders of most of the boats employed by the 
City of Dublin Company, and well known for the perfection of their work. 
This vessel is the first of a line of packets which are to leave Rio Janeiro, 





measure the legislature of Canada had been suspended, and therefore how could 
an indemnity bill be passed there? It became a nice question to determine, now | 
that the legislature of Canada was abolished, whether a bill of indemnity could | 
be passedhere. A fact of a curious kind had come to his knowledge, which he 
would name as illustrative of the subject. It appeared that a gentleman had | 
been arrested in Canada, and that he applied for and obtained a writ of habeas | 
corpus. The writ was duly served by the sheriff, who returned to the writ that | 
he could not take the body of this person, because he was in the custody of | 
Lieut.-General Wetherall. That officer was then served with the writ, which, 
of course, was issued from the proper tribunal in the country, and he would not | 
give up the body, but said that he was authorised to detain it by the government. 
Now he (Lord Brougham) knew full weil that if such a thing had taken place in | 
England, the party who had thus illegally acted would have subjected himself to 
a fineof £500. | 
Lord GLENELG—With respect to the question put to me by my Noble and 
Learned Friend—viz., whether martial law was proclaimed o: not— 

Lord BROUGHAM—No doubt exists that martial law was proclaimed. 
Lord GLENELG—Then, as to the other question, I have only to observe | 
that it way proclaimed by the Governor, by the advice of the legal advisers 





Capt. by pur. v. Congreve, who rets.; Ens. Hon. T. H. H. Thurlow, from the 
70th Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. by pur. v. Hutchinson.—22d Ft.: Lieut. C. Hop- 
ton, from the 63d Regt of Ft. to be Lieut. v. Wheatstune, who exchs.—30th 
Ft.: Ens. S. J. L. Nicoll to be Lieut. by pur. v. Wright, who rets.; David J. 
B_ Edwardes, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Nicoll —35th Ft.: Capt. E. H. Hutch- 
inson, from the h. p. unat. to be Capt. v. W. Rainforth, who exchs. rec. the diff. 
39ti Do.: Capt. J. Blackall, from the h.p unatt. to be capt. v. Boland, app. to the 
59th Regt. of Foot.—45th Do.: Lt. J. I. Oakley from the h. p. of the Regt. to 
be Lieut. v. Bennett, dec. 59th Do.: Capt. R. S. Boland from the 39th Regt. 
of Foot to be Capt. v. R. T. Hopkins who rets. upon h. p. unatt.—63d Do.: Lt. 
G. J. Wheatstone from the 22d Regt. of Foot to be Lt. v. Hopton, who exchs. 
—79th Do.: Lt. J. Cockburn to be Capt. by pur. v. Rooke, who rets.; Ens. H. 
Smith to be Lieut. by pur. v. Cockburn; R. D. Clephane, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Smith.—83d Do : Serj.-Maj. R. M‘Inroy to be quarter master v. J. Rush- 
er, who rets. upon h.p.—88th Do.: Stafi-Asst.-Surg. A. C. Webster to be Asst.- 
Surg. v. Dumbreck, who exchs.—94th Do.: Lt. R. Aldworth to be Capt. by 


“authority. 





pur. v. Stephens, whe rets.; Ens. H. G. Buller to be Lt. by pur. v. Aldworth ; 
Ens. W. Fisher to be Lt. by pur. v. Sheil who rets.; R. Dillon, Gent, to be 
Ensign by pur. v. Buller; Robt. Bruce, Gent., to be Ensign by pur. v. Fisher.— 
95th Ft.: Lt. J. K. Currie to be Capt., by pur., v. Wigmore, who rets.; Ens. R. 
Pratt to be Lt., by pur., v. Currie; G. J: Dowdall, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Pratt. —Unatt.: Lt. E. H. Hutchinson, from the 12th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., 
by pur.—Brevet.: Lt.-Col. M. Childers, of the 6th Drags., to be Col. in the army. 
—Hosp. Staif.: Asst.-Surg. D. Dumbreck, M.D., the 88ih Regt. of Ft., to be 
Asst.-Surg. to the forces, v. Webster, who exchs. 

Memorandum—Capt. John Cunniagham, upon h.-p. of the 89th Regiment of 
Foot, has been allowed to retire from the army, with the sale of his commission, 
he being about to become a settler in Canada. 


Kuipevial Parliament, 


EXECUTIONS IN CANADA. 
House of Lords, June 1. 

Lord BROUGHAM said he wished to put a question to the Noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies in reference to the cases of two individuals of the 
names of Lount and Mathews, who, he was grieved to see, had been executed in 
Upper Canada for the part they had taken in the recent disturbances in that colony. 
He exceedingly regretted that this severe penalty had been inflicted upon these 
unfortunate persons, because he believed there were circumstances in their cases 
which ought to have entitled them to a mitigation of punishment The ques- 
tions, however, which he had to put to the Noble Lord on the subject were— Ist, 
whether her Majesty’s Government at home had had any previous knowledge of 
their sentence before it was executed, which he expected and hoped was not the 
case ; and, 2dly, whether they had been tried under the old and customary form 
of jaw existing in the colony, or under any new law passed there for the purpose 
of inquiring into offences of this class. 

Lord GLENELG said, with respect to the first question of the Noble and 
Learned Lord, that the first information which her Majesty’s government at home 
received on the subject was a dispatch which stated that the two persons in ques- 
tion had been convicted and sentenced, and that an early day after the date of the 
dispatch was fixed for their execution. This he trusted would be a satisfactory 
answer to the Noble and Learned Lord's first inquiry. With respect to the se- 
cond question of the Noble and Learned Lord, he had to state that these persons 
had been tried by the ordinary tribunals and laws of the colony. 


WATERLOO ANNUITIES. 
House of Commons, June 4. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER laid on the table certain re- 
turas relating to those annuities. The state of this fund (he said) was a remark- 
able proof of the extent to which private benevolence was carried in this coun- 
try. No less a sum than £961,600 had been vested in trustees for the relief of 
the sufferers in the battle of Waterloo and their widows; and the whole transac- 
tions relating to this fund were carried on through the interference of a few gen- 
tiemen of the city of London, who had given their time, labour, and attention to 
the performance of these dutics. It was only now, when the question was whe- 
ther the amount awarded to each of the parties was that which ought to have 
been paid, that the trustees came forward to ask the government to give per- 
manency to their acts. The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
a other returns connected with this subject to effect the object in contem- 
plation. 





House of Commons, June 7. 
THE VIXEN. 

Sir STRATFORD CANNING deferred his motion regarding the seizure of 

the Vixen till the 21st inst. 
AFFAIRS OF TURKEY. 

Sir STRATFORD CANNING wished to put a question to the Noble Lord 
respecting a matter that had appeared in the papersa few yeas ago, stating on 
the authority of letters from Toulouse, that orders lad been issued by the French 





Lord BROUGHAM—That is no authority at all—(laughing). 
say that it is done by the advice of Jaw officers. An opinion given by Mr. Cress- 
well or Sir Wm. Follett, or Sir John Campbell, might be no constitutional 

The Earl of GOSFORD—If I had been aware that such a question was about 
to be discussed I would have prepared myself. } 

Lord BROUGHAM—I did not know that the proclamation had been issued , 
when my Noble Friend was there. | 

The Earl of GOSFORD—I beg to say that the matter was much considered, | 
and the proclamation was not issued without great deliberation. The proclama- | 
tion was confined to one particular district of Lower Canada. | 

Lord BROUGHAM—Was it not general? 

The Earl of GOSFORD—It was not general, but confined to a district of | 
Montreal. | 

Lord BROUGHAM-—I assure my Noble Friend had I known that the procla- | 
mation was issued by him I should have communicated with him on the subject 
before I put the question to my Noble Friend. I was not aware until now that it | 
had taken place in his time. I am quite satisfied as to the issuing of the procla- 
mation, but I beg to say I have received no answer to my other question as re- 
gards the legal authority upon which the proclamation was issued—(a laugh.) | 
Does my Noble Friend recollect whether the writ of habeas was issued to Lieut. 
Gen. Wetherall before or after the proclamation? 

The Earl of GOSFORD—My own impression is that it was after the precla- 
mation. 

Lord BROUGHAM—I thought it had been before. | 

The Earlof GOSFORD—There were no disturbances in the other districts, | 
and the proclamation was not issued until after mature deliberation. 

Lord BROUGHAM—I am very glad to hear of that tranquility, and that the | 
only exception to it was in the district in question; but I must express my regret | 
that it should have been deemed necessary to suspend the constitution of Ca- | 
nada—[hear], seeing, according te my Noble Friend’s account, there was only 
one small district of Montreal in which there was any disturbance or disquietude 
—([hear, hear}. 

After a few words from the Earl of GOSFORD, which did not reach the 
gallery. 

Lord BROUGHAM expressed an opinion that his Noble Friend had only made 
the matter worse. 

The conversation then dropped. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

In the House of Lords, Monday June 11, the royal assent was given to the 
poor-laws-amendment bill and some others. A conversation took place between 
Lords Brougham, Wellington, Melbourne and others, on the Canterbury riot, in 
the course of which Lord Brougham said that a lunatic named Poulger had been 
liberated and sent to America. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the third reading of the bill to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt. The bill1s so amended as not absolutely to do away with imprison- 
ment on final process, but very considerably enlarges the remedies against pro- 
perty, and provides that such remedies must be exhausted before the person can 
be taken. Imprisonment on mesne process is abolished entirely. Lord Brough- 
am took various exceptions to to the bill, but it was finally read a third time and 
passed. 

Lord Brougham presented a petition from 45,000 Baptists, against the punish- 
ment of death for murder. 

The debate in the Commons on the municipal corporations bill for Ireland was 
continued, Lord John Russell moving for its recommittal. Mr. O'Connell moved 
to postpone the recommittal for a week, pledging himself to bring forward good 
reasons against the passage of the bill. The motion was negatived and the bill 
was again taken up in committee. The struggle was on the qualification, Sir. R. 
Peel contending for £10, and Lord John Russell for £5. Sir Robert Peel's mo- 
tion for the £10 qualification had previously been rejected in committee. He 
declared his perfect confidence in the ability of his party to defeat the appropria- 
tion principle (for purposes ef education.) Lord John Russell assured the House 
that he should not yield on the qualification. A number of members rose to speak, 
but the House made such an uproar with calling for the question that they could 
not be heard. The question was then taken, and Lord John Russell’s motion was 
carried, 286 to 266. 

The Woodstock election commitice reported that the Marquis of Blandford 
(Tory) was duly elected. The Whig candidate was his brother, Lord J. Churc- 
hill. 





Latest Lntelligence. 


A Coronation Committee composed of all political parties, hes been appointed at 
a mecting of the citizens of London. They were busily occupied with arranging 
the firing of artillery, display of flags, ringing of bells, &c. No party flags or 
mottoes are to be excluded from the procession but such as are morally offensive 
There was to be a great gala in the evening at the Zoological Gardens, but no ge- 


| 14th June. 


twice in a month, with mails and passengers for the ports of Bahia, Paragua, 
Pernambuco, Ceara, Maranhaia, and Para, and is called ‘“* The Saint Sebastian,” 
in compliment tothe city of Saint Sebastian. 

Queen Victoria has given 500 guineas for the monument to Nelson. 

A London paper says—‘ The recent influx of foreigners into this country, and 
those of the lowest and most profligate class, is generally considered as one of 
the consequences of the breaking upof the Paris gaming houses. 

The Royal William.—Of this ship, hourly’expected at our port, we find the 
following additional items. 

Steam Ship for New York.—It will be seen, from an advertisement in 
another column, that the fine steam-packet the Royal William, belonging to 
the City of Dublin Steam-packet Company, will leave Liverpool, on Thurs- 
day, the Sth of July, for New York. She will be commanded by our towns- 
man, Lieut. Swainson, R.N. It is intended that the Royal William shall re- 
main at New York ten days, so as to allow time for travellers to visit some 
of the beautiful scenery of that country, and her return from New York is fixed 
for the 28th of July. 

Much surprise has been ex pressed by military men at Sir Jasper Nicholls, the 


It is nothing to | junior of the lieutenant-generals, having been appointed to the chief command 


at Madras, vice Maitland ; because it was generally supposed that, in the event 
of such a vacancy occurring, it would have been offered to Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
to compeneete bim in some measure for his very unceremonious and uncalled for 
dismissal by Lord Glenelg from the government of the Cape, in which post, we 
regret to learn, that excellent and amiable officer, by bis hospitality and liberality 
has so much impaired his private fortune as to have made the appointment in 
question an object. 

London Money Market, Friday, June 15.—No variation from Thursday. But 
little businees doing, owing to the transfer books being closed. Railway Shares, 
Great Western sold at 24 premium; Bank Stock 205; Consols for Account 95 ; 
India Bonds 67. 

The Duke de Nemours, second son of the French King, was expected at Brigh- 
ton on the 21st of June, fora stay of about three weeks in England. He was said 
tobe the bearer of a diamond bouquet, of the value of 1,00 0,000 francs, as a 
present from his father to Queen Victoria. Most of the special ambassadors had 
arrived in London, among whom were the Prince de Ligne from Belgium, Prince 
Putbus from Prussia, and Count Strongonoff from Russia. 

A committee has been appointed by the Royal Society tc investigate the pheno- 
mena presented by persons under the influence of animal magnetism, and to de- 
termine its claims to the rank of science. 

The steamer Sir Lionel Smith, from this port, ontered inward at London on the 
She sailed from New York on the 13th May. 


The ministerial demand for an appropriation to maintain the French possessions 
in Africa was carried, 208 to 94. ‘This vote,’ says the Courrier Francais, 
“is of vast importance. It consecrates the opinions in favor of the definitive 
occupation of Algiers, it prepares the way for the colonization of the regency, 
and it puts an end to the hesitations, not of the government, but which were ex- 
pressed and felt throughout France on this subject.” 





CANADA, 
EFFECTS OF THE AMNESTY. 


From the Montreal Gazette. 

We regret to find from the following Resolutions, passed at a public meeting 
held at the door of the church of St. Roch, in the suburbs of Quebec, on the 
4th instant, that the old system of agitation and intimidation, has been recom- 
menced in that quarter by Canadians of French origin. It is clear from this, as 
we have always stated the case to be, that the District of Montreal is not the on- 
| ly part of the Province which has been infected with the evil spirit of insubor- 
dination and open sedition; and that neither example nor mercy is calculated 
to make a salutary impression upon that portion of the people of this Province, 
who have always opposed the supremacy of Great Britain in Lower Canada. 
As to the Resolutions in question, sympathizing with the traitors who have just 
been transported to the Bermudas, or who, conscious of their guilt, have expa- 
triated themselves, we cannot conceive any circumstance calculated to create 
feelings of greater indignation in the bosoms of truly loyal British subjects, es- 
pecially among those who have so recently witnessed the very lenient and merci- 
ful indulgence to self-convicted rebels by Government. Here we have a public 
meeting, composed of individuals denominating themselves loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, presuming to commiserate the condition and sufferings of traitors, who 
are declared, by an Ordinance of the Governor General and Special Council, to 
“ have acknowledged their participation in High Treason’! Not only so but 
coolly and complacently expressing a hope, that they would soon be set at liberty, 
and restored to the ‘ bosoms of their families’! Why the whole affair is truly 
impertinent and ridiculous. Butitis worse. It is criminal—it is seditious. 

At a numerous assembly of inhabitants of the city of Quebec, held the fourth 
July instant, at seven o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of expressing their sympa- 
thy as well in favour of the political prisoners actually embarked in the Vestal 
for their place of exile, as those who are still prisoners, and of our fellow citizens 
who have fled to the United States. 

Jean Tourangeau, ‘Esq Notary and Justice of the Peace, was chosen Presi- 
dent, after which the following Resolutions were proposed from the chair, and 
unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this numerous assembly of the citizens of Quebec, faith- 
ful subjects of Her Majesty, have not met together to express any political prin- 
ciples whatever, but to testify their sympatay and their sentiments of regret, yet 
at the same time of hope, to those of our countrymen now embarked for Bermu 
da, in conformity to the provisions of a certain Ordinance passed in Special Coun’ 
cil in the second year of the Reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, 
Cap. 1. 

2.—That our desire to see their sufferings immdiately alleviated, would have 
led us humbly to ask from His Excellency the Governor General and High Com- 
missioner, to immediately exercise the powers, in him vested, by restoring to 
their families and to society, W. Nelson, R. S. M. Bouchette, L. H. Masson, 
A. Gauvin. R. Des Rivieres, B. Viger, S. Marchessault, and T. H. Goddu, 


Esquires, our countrymen above mentioned ; but fearing under existing circum- 

















stances we might thereby embarrass the steps of his Excellency, in whom we have 
entire confidence, we confine ourselves to recommending them to the favourable 
attention of the authorities to whose charge they are committed, and to an ex- 
pression of our ardent desire that they may, before long, return amongst us, In a 
position equally honourable and secure to the Government as to themselves. 

3.—That we also hope that our fellow-citizens, exiled in the United States, 
may ere long period has elapsed, return to the Province in the same position, re- 
assume their places in society and their property, and that we may look upon this 
event, combined with the return of those exiled to Bermuda, as being best cal- 
culated to cement union and confidence, and to conduct to that state of peace 
end justice, protection and conciliation which we all desire. 

4.—That we cannot forget, that a number of our fellow-countrymen, concern- 
cerned in the late events, remain in prison, accused of crimes, of which we dare 
to hope, they may not be found guilty, and that we flatter ourselves, that the re- 
sult of the ulterior investigations will prove as favourable to them, as those al- 
ready passed have been to many others of our fellow-citizens, and we solicit for 
them, in all cases, impartiality and clemency. : 

5.—That the foregoing Resolutions be communicated by the President to the 
Honourable Charles Buller, Chief Secretary to His Excellency, and also, by 
some authorized means, to the prisoners on board the Vestal. 

Quebec, 4th July, 1838. J. G. Touranceav, President. 

Attested for a true copy. 

Quebec, 6th July, 18e8. Betveavu, Secretary. 

Died,—On Sunday the 8th instant, aged 54, the Honourable Peter Robinson, 
a member of the Legislative Council, and formerly Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, under whose humane and active superiniendence the Irish Emigrants 
were settled in the Districts of Bathurst and Newcastle, in the years 1823 aad 
1825.—Toronto Putriot. 


MICHIGAN FRONTIER. 
Correspondence of the Courier & Enquirer. 
Detroit, (Mich.) July 12th, 1838. 

The steamboat Gov. Marcy, under the command of Capt. Jephson, has suc- 
ceeded in capturing six of the pirates who robbed the storehouses at Goderich, 
U. C.—They were brought down from St. Clair in the boat a week since, and on 
their arrival taken before the United States Dis rict Judge. Four were discharg- 
ed for want of sufficient evidence to convict them, and two were held to bail in 
the sum of $1500 each, with two securities in the further sum of $750 each. 
Since that time three others have been brought down by that gentleman, and 
committed. From the present appearances in this quarter, | am now of the opin- 
ion that the enlighiened portiun of the cit zens of this section of country have 
seen the error of their ways, and are now determined to set their faces against the 
patriots. Thus [ am informed from some who were heart and hand with 
them. They find thatthe “ Patriots” are a miserable set of vagabonds, and that 
no dependence can be placed in them—a very wise conclusion; for I assure you 
that a more miserable set of beings never existed in any country. The comman- 
der in chief of the forces on this section of frontier | have been shown and met 
him in a public bar-room. He stands 5 feet 4in his shoes—that is, when he is 
fortunate enough to have on a pair that can be so called—uot lacking in impu- 
dence by any means, and a miserable drunken vagabond, as his appearance plainly 
indicates. 

The next personage is D. McKinney, formerly a stock actor on the Bowery 
boards. He bears the cognomen of Colonel. He was engaged during the last 
winter’s disturbances on Fighting Island, and headed the band of Pirates. I 
understand the Grand Jury have found a true bill against him. Whether he will 
be convicted on the trial of the indictment remains tobeseen. He is a com- 
plete wreck of all that once constituted a man, being now a confirmed drunk- 
ard. 

A man by the name of Vreeland, has also been indicted by the Grand Jury. 
His trial takes place to-day. I shall attend, and furnish you with the evidence 
and result. I have been informed that he is from the State of Ohio, where he 
is well known as a passer of counterfeit money. 

I perceive by some of the Eastern papers a statement that one thousand men or 
more had crossed from St Clair into Canada. | distinctly say it is no such thing. 
Wouid it aot be well for editors in general to contine themselves exclusively to 
their correspondents, that is, such as they can rely on. The patriot force does 
not amount to any thing like thatnumber, besides which they have not courage 
enough to cross the line. There is no unanimity among them, for they are quar 
relling among themselves who should command. At present there is nodhing 
doing by them ; this part of the frontier is entirely quiet. Some are of the opin- 
ion that notiiing more will be done, others that there is a storm yetto come. At 
all events, if anything should take place, you shali be isformed namedaately. 


From the Frontier.—The Ear! of Durham has explicitly declared himself in 
favor of a legislative union of all the Canadas. He has appointed the Hon. 
Arthur Buller and Christopher Dunken, Esq. a Commission of Enquiry for 
Education. The Earl of Durbam’s policy, according to his answer to te ad- 
dreeses Of the people of Cornwall, is wo have sucha force in Canada as shall 
secure it from all attacks within as well as from without. That he ts for 
‘*prevention,” that he came here to extend, not to abrogate the rights of the 
Canadians. That he particularly desired to have a communication between 
all the colonies and the ocean complete--to be executed by the mother coun- 
try, &c. 

First Conviction of a‘ Patriot” in the United States.—The Detroit Post of 
Saturday says: 

Mr. John S_ Vreeland has had his trial for violating the neutrality of the United 

States, been found guilty, and was yesterday sentenced by Hon. Judge Wilkins 
toone year’s imprisonment, and $1000 fine. Our reporter has furnished us with 
a full report of the tral, which we shall endeavour to give in our next with the 
charge ot his honor to the Jury. 

Prisoners in Upper Canada.—Seventeen state prisoners, arrested for treason 
in Upper Canada, have been sentenced to three years hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary, at which time they are bound toexpatriate themselves for ever. Seven 
teen more are to be kept in custody till her Majesty's pleasure respecting them 
can be known. Two have been pardoned and discharged. 
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By the Siddons from Liverpoo!, we have London papers to the 15:h ult. From 
these journals a number of extracts will be found under the appropriate head. 

Our summary will explain briefly what is doing in Parliament. The Bill 
relative to imprisonment for debt is deemed of great importance in the present 
state of the commercial and trading community, and we shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers some of its principal features hereafter. The Irish Corpora- 
tion Bill is making progress, but as was expected, a trial of strength took place 
on the franchise clause’ Lord John Russell fixing it ata £5 qualitication, and 
Sir Robert Peel demanding £10. Upon this clause a division took place in which 
the Ministry proved victorious by a majority of twenty, the numbers being 286 
to 266. This slender majority may possibly induce the House of Lords to adopt 
the sum proposed by the conservative leader. 

Preparations for the coronation were in the utmost activity ; foreigners of the 
first distinction were flocking to England from all parts of the continent, all vieing 
with each other in the splendour of their establishments, and magnificence of 
their costumes and appointments. Indeed, none appear to have been so parsimo- 
nious on the occasion as England herself ; but for this the government is answer- 
able, not the people, who love their young sovereign too well to have willingly 
acted thus meanly. 

The intelligence from the continent is not important ; all is tranquil in France, 
and Spanish affairs have become one of the bores of the day. 





There is a new turn in the kaleidescope of Canadian politics. In the upper 
as well as the lower province, conciliation and sympathy are working wonders. 
At Kingston none of the notorious persons brought to trial have been convicted 
—the jury have found them not guilty ; but it would appear that the accused were 
allowed to challenge peremptorily thirty-five out of seventy-five jurors sum- 
moned, and the consequence was, that the prisoners were enabled, to use the 
words of the Chronicle, “almost to pack their own jurors.” This ie all very 
right we dare say, but we do not think it fair now to tax the Americans with cor- 
ruption and undue sympathy in their Courts when trying similar cases. 

The Lieut. Governor, Sir George Arthur, has replied to the address of remon- 
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ferent measures were pursued. 

From all these circumstances we are drawn to the irresistable conclusion, that 
it is not intended to inflict any but nominal punishment on those persons who are 
taken in arms, traitoriously aiming to subvert the government. This is doubtless 
very merciful, but some merciful consideration ought doubtless to be given to the 
unfortunate but loyal and peaceable inhabitants, who are the main sufferers by 
this lawless system of invasion, panic, and pillage. A large military force must of 
necessity be kept up at all points along the frontier to prevent future aggression, 
since aggression may now be practised with so much impunity. 

We have said that in consequence of recent events, it now appears to be 
the settled policy of the British government, to visit those crimes with merely 
nominal punishment. - Now would it not be better to repeal the laws against 
treason at once? Why suffer penal laws to remain on the statute book which 
are become obsolete? If the period has arrived when treason is no longer to be 
viewed as a capital offence, let the capital part of the penalty be abolished, for a 
government cannot be considered as ina sound state, which is unable to execute 
its own laws. , 

Weare still of opinion that the amnesty in the lower province, since it was 
resorted to, should have been of a more liberal nature—these partial punishments 
will only produce partial good, if not positive evil. The same reasoning will apply 
to Upper Canada, for it is above all expedient that the cases should be equalized 
as much as possible. We do not see by what rule certain prisoners in the Upper 
Province should be sent to a remote and penal culony, there to suffer all the 
hardship and degradation of convicts, while others, equally guilty, in the lower 
province, are only sent on a party of pleasure to the island immortalized by 
Shakspeare. This is injustice in itself, and robs the benevolence of pardon of 
half its lustre. 

The Amnesty has not, so far, produced any very good effects, as the meeting 
which took place at Quebec, and the Resolutions passed there expressing sym- 
pathy with the unhappy gentlemen sent to Bermuda for a few weeks to drink their 
wine in a thirsty climate, and also with their exiled countrymen Mr. Papineau 
and others in the United States, will shew. Another instance of gratitude has 
appeared in Upper Canada. Spencer who styled himself *‘ Aid to General Suther- 
land,” and who was pardoned and sent back tothe United States, has again ap- 
peared in arms and again been taken and lodged in a Canada jail. A variety of 
extracts, as well as the documents we have adverted to, will be found under the 
proper heads. They are necessary to keep a connected narrative of the events 
as they are passing in the provinces. 

The loyal French inhabitants also of Terreboune, Lower Canada, illuminated 
their place on the Fourth of July, in honour of American independence. This was 
doing ** justice” to the amnesty. 


The Earl of Durbam in his remarks to the people of Cornwall, said, that he 
would have a sufficient force in Canada, to defend it from all attacks both from 
within and without. We are glad of this, for the country stands in need of full, 
complete, and vigorous protection. But there is one matter that his lordship 
has not, we hope, overlooked, namely the necessity of keeping alive and cheering 
the patriotic feelings of the loyal portion of the inhabitants, who alone saved the 
colony last winter, when not a soldier was present to guard it. We repeat for the 
hundredth time, that the Canadas cannot be retained unless this spirit be kept up 
in all its vigor—nor would they be worth the cost, if they could. England cannot 
be covetous of colonies which are only to be retained at the point of the bayo- 
net. Whatever Governor properly cherishes this spirit will have no difficulty in 
governing the country ; let him throw himself upon the loyalty of the people— 
let him take for his motto the constitution of England,—let him deal out equal 
justice to all, even ‘‘to the guilty”’—and let him abolish every real and practical 
grievance, press where it may, and his task will be an easy one. But if my lord 
Durham, or any other person attempts to damp that proud spirit which has car- 
ried England, through all her difficulties to all her greatness—if in his zeal to 
manifest impartiality to all, he plays the old game of putting notorious and incor- 
rigible traitors on a level with those who are loyal and devoted—if by a series 
of acts be should unfortunately disgust the good by confounding them with the 
bad—then will these colonies pass from the British sceptre, as surely as the sun 
shines in the frmament of heaven. 





The Royal William steamer, which sailed from Liverpool on the 5th instant, 
may be shortly expected. We learn she is commanded by our old friend Capt. 
Swainson of the Royal Navy, an experienced officer who has commanded vessels 
from Liverpool to the East Indies, to New York, &c., and therefore well ac- 
quainted with this coast. He was for sometime in command of the naval Sta- 
tion at Isle aux Noix on Lake Champlain, which he held until the establishment 
was reduced. 


——— 


New York University. Fifth Anniversary —On Wednesday the 18th inst. 
was celebrated ‘‘ Commencement” or fifth anniversary of this University. Of 
the principle upon which this institution was founded we have not here to speak ; 
suffice it that it has brought forward its full share of the talent of the country, 
and the specimens which Wednesday's ceremonies elicited, spoke well both 
for the individuals themselves and for those who have had the important charge 
of their education. 

The procession on this occasion moved from the City Hall, at 10 o’clock, to 
St. George's church, Beekman street, which had been prepared for the purpose, 
when the exercises were commenced with prayer by the Chancellor of the 
University, Dr. Matthews ; after which orations were delivered upon various 
subjects by Messrs. J. Van Nostrand, J. Greacen, S. M. Woodbridge, H. H. Hal- 
liday, C. E .-Miluor, G. C. Griswold, and S. S. Smith, of New York; B. M. 
Goldsmith of Southold, L. I.; and S. Patterson, and A. C. Cox, of Brooklyn. 


These were all spoken in a manner highly creditable te the candidates fc. the | 


honors of the day, and we mean no disparagement whatever to the rest, when 
we distinguist: Messrs. Halliday, Milnor, Smith, and Cox as pre-eminent for the 
solidity of their compositions, and the grace and force of their elocution. All 
was good, but these were the best. 


We were somewhat surprised to find that there was no Greek oration, an | 
omission which is perhaps unprecedented in the annals of scholastic public so- | 


lemnities. 

St. George’s Church was somewhat too small for the occasion, and the matter 
became still worse from the continued clatter of boys who were permitted to run 
up and down stairs, and in and out of the church; the want of regulation on this 
head very materially diminished the satisfaction of those who had the misfortune 
to be situated near the entrances. —We hope this will be prevented in future. 


MS. Tragedy of “ Athenia of Damascus.’'—We have lately had an oppor- 
tunity to hear this play read, and have been favourably impressed with many parts 
of it. It is the production of a gentleman who has already obtained a well-de- 
served reputation for literary talent. The plot involves the fall of Damascus by 
the Mahometan arms, and the unities of time and place have been sufficiently 
preserved without fettering the action. The piece contains many poetic beau- 
ties of a high order and passages ef moving interest frequently occur. In the 
development of character, and nature of the incidents introduced, we imagined 
that alterations might be made for the better, but are glad to find that our own 
ideas on the subject were forstalled by the author himself, so that it is probable 
that when the play shall be brought forward, we shall rece ive a high intellectual 
treat. 

The alternation of Christians and Moslemah upon the stage will tend to make 
this a good acting play, and the gorgeous barbaric costume of the latter, opposed 
to the elegant style of dress adopted by the Greeks of that period, will render 


strance from the people of Sandwich, relative to the unprotected state of their | each more striking. We understand that the principal characters Corinthus 


fi ’ ri . | ‘ , ‘ : - 
reatior, and the doctrine of considering the persons taken at Point au Pelee | and Athenia, are written with especial reference to the histrionic powers of two | 
Island, “ prisoners of war.” Accompanying his Excellency’s reply is a paper | actors in this count 


from the Attorney General, stating the law of the case, by which it appears that 


until instructions are received from the Queen's government. When the rebels 
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{ 
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Our limits preclude us from entering largely into the particulars of this Drama, 


at the Short Hills were captured, the governor, it is said, pledged himself to the | but we are able to subjoin a couple of passages which are fair specimens of its 


peo; le then assembled, that summary justice should be dealt out to the prisoners ; | general style. 


but no sooner had he returned to the capital and convened his Council, than dif- | 


ry. Should the proposed alterations be carried into effect, we | 
opive that the play will be much more critically correct, and we should then be | or one hundred every minute. 
no law exists in the Colony for trying them, and that they are detained in prison | glad to see it brought out at such a Theatre as the Park. 
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The classical language of the production may be gathered from part of a dia- 
| logue between Euphron (the Prefect) and Corinthus (the Hero of Damascus.) 


| Euphron. You love Athenia? 
Corinthus. If ever man Joy’d woman. 
Euphron. Warrior, you have a treasure in that heart 


Of golden fruit, that Croesus had not bought, 
Though he had hewn his Lydian mountains down 
And turn’d Pactolus from his shining sanda, 
To bribe the Hesperiandragon. Yet youdeem 
Your love equivalent to such a gain! 
Corinthus. If ever such unworthy thought were mine, 
How could I know the happiness of loving ? 
A heart that feels the immortal glow of love 
Knows no such selfishness. 
Euphron Your mutual hopes 
Have long been known tome. But if you think 
£ To wed my daughter, you must give me proof, 
Like Curtius, who would leap within the gulph 
His country wish'd to close: and cou!dst thou stand 
O’er such a verge as that which Marcus saw 
Before assemb'ed Rome, and plunge within, 
Reckless of all things but the public good ! 


The general character of Athenia may be gleaned from the following beautiful 
description : 
Corinthus. Athenia is a noble gentlewoman, 
Stamp’'d in the finest mould of excellence. 
Rome, in her palmiest state, when woman nurs’d 
Her grandeur, by the care of her young heroes, 
Had scarce her equal ! 
Lucretius How will she endure 
This outrage on affection, she whose mind 
High overtops all selfishness ? 
Corinthus. Yet know 
Her love is but the blossom of a tree 
Of most luxuriant verdure: in her heart, 
The love she bears her country is supreme 
To all affection ; and her christian zeal 
So shames the false and meretricious colour 
That mantles our deep-grain'd hypocrisy, 
That I have sometimes gaz‘d on her with awe 
As some angelic essence. Many a time, 
When her rapt spirit wing’d itself away, 
In holy meditation, [ have seen 
Unearthly beauty kindle oe’r her'face, 
And almost heard the harmony, I knew 
Her kindred thoughts were hymning with her God !” 


PORTRAIT OF MADEMOISELLE CELESTE. 


Ere this time it was our intention to have presented our readers with a portrait 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, but, anxious to make the present every way wore 
thy of their acceptance, we have been disappointed and detained from time to 
time in the arrival of plates of sufficient excellence for the purpose. We have 
at length received one by the Great Western which to us at least appears wnex- 
ceptionable, it was immediately put into the hands of a distinguished artist, and 
will be issued at the earlicst moment consistent with the careful execution of the 
engraving. 

In the meantime it is by no means foreign to our purpose, although not occur- 
ring in the order in which we originally designed, to present the plate contained 
in this day’s Albion. Already our subscribers are in possession of a plate repre- 
senting the Thalia of the modern stage—we allude to Miss Tree—we now in- 
+ troduce to thera one who has strong claims to the appellation of its Terpsichore 
—Mdile Celeste; and whose pretensions to the term will find many supporters 
in this country, she being in truth a splendid artiste. 

We certainly have no intention to enter upon an elaborate biography of this 
| lady, our main object here being simply to introduce the portrait with a notice. 
Celeste Kepler is a native of France, and was not much distinguished in her pro- 
| fession at the time she first arrived here, in 1827, as part of a French corps de 
| ballet for the Bowery Theatre. She was then very young, and continued to dance 
at that house until her mairiage with Mr, Elliot, a gentleman of Baltimore, when 
she was aut eighteen years of age. She then returned to France and applied 
herself sedulously to the study and practice of her profession, in which she 
made a remarkable progress. In afew years she appeared again at the Bowery, 
not only as a dangeuse, but likewise as a performer in pantomime melodrama, in 
| the latter department being quite as successful as the former, although the crown. 
| ing character of her performances was that of Zoloe in‘ The Maid of Cash- 
| mere.’ After playing this last many nights to crowded houses, she proceeded to 

the south, visiting the principal cities of the Union and acquiring large sums for 
her performances. 
| On her return to New York she made an engagement at the National Theatre 
where she still continued a magnet of powerful attraction. Here she played 
various cbaracters, and essayed those in which some portion of English dialogue 
occurred. About a year ago she left the country, and haa since had engage- 
ments in Paris, Dublin, London, &c., in the latter city she is engaged at present» 
and her accomplishment in her fascinating art has obtained for her a distinguished 
reputation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot—to drop for a moment the professional name—are be- 
lieved to be in affluent circumstances ; it is considered to be a moderate computa- 
tion which fixes the amount realized by them whilst in America at one hundred 
thousand dollars ; and, as Celeste may still be considered young, there is every pro- 
bability that her talents may yet farther increase their property. 
prospect every one who knows her will rejoice with us. 

















At such a 
The private charac. 
ter of Celeste is unexceptionable, and her temper and disposition are truly 
amiable. 

We feel more than an ordinary degree of satisfaction in presenting this plate, 
? merely as a work of art. It represents the fair subject in one of the 
| most beautiful of her attitudes, in the character of Zoloe. The fine large speak- 
ing eyes, the graceful tournure of the person, the firm yet elastic appearance of 
| the Liinbs, and the light flowing drapery, appear to be happily brought out by the 
| graver of Mr. Dick, and the general quality of the execution, in line manner, it 
is hoped will render the plate worthy of a place in the portfolios of collectors. 
It will be remembered that we give it, as we have already said, as a companion 
to the Jon, and the half-inspired countenance of the one, stands in powerful con- 
trast, to the delightful and playful smile which mantles on the countenance of the 
Other. 





| considerec 


It was intended by Celeste to return here the ensuing winter; and this may 
probably take place, unless the great influx of European artistes, which we now 
hear so much of, should indace her to remain another year in Europe. If sho 
should come however in the fall, she will be engaged at the National Theatre. 


She has at present one daughter of about eight years of age, and we understand 
that the family have it in contemplation to take up their permanent residence in 
America, her husband having purchased an estate at Franklin, near Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

*.* We can only furnish the plate this week to the subscribers in this city 
and Philadelphia ; next week we shall forward them to some of the larger cities, 
of which due notice will be given. ‘The remainder will be forwarded asearly as 


practicable. : 
NIBLO'S GARDEN. 

Monday—Two new Vaudevilles, Ladder of Love, &c., Signor Checkeni’s 
Infant Ballet, Fire works, &c 

Tuesday—Ravel Family in a new Psntomine, Four Lovers, &e 

Wednesday—* The Barber of Seville,"’ under the direction of Signor Forna- 
sari and Mr. Watson. 

Thursdey—The Ravel Family in a new Pantomine. 

Friday —Two Vaudevilles, Ladder of Love, &c. 

Saturday— Ravel Family, astonishing feats on the Tight Rope, &c. 











Progress of Printing.-—The Courier & Enquirer of this city is now printed 
on a large double cyliniered Napier press—procured at great cost by its pro- 
prietors.—and which strikes off six thousand of its enormous sheets per hour— 


This prodigious despatch in multiplying copies is 

| qnite equal, inthe artof printing, to the most rapid resuits obtained in travelling 
on rail roads, or in steam vessels ; and the combination of the two—facility and 
speed of transportation, and facility and speed of multiplying newspapers —must 
exercise a vast influence upon the character, pursuits, and interests of the whole 


| nation. 
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CANADA. 


CORNWALL, U. C., ADDRESS TO LORD DURHAM. ; 

About 7 o’clock on the evening of the 10th inst. the steamer Neptune arrived 
at this port, having on board his Excellency the Governor in Chief the Earl of 
Durham and suit, consisting of about thirty persons, and a Guard of Honour 
comprised of a detachment of the Montreal Cavalry and a Company of the 71st 
Regiment. , ; 

On bis arrival at the Inn, a deputation from the town waited on his Excellency 
with the foliowing address :— 

To his Excellency the Right Honourable John George Earlof Durham, &c. 
&c. &e. 
May it please your Excellency : , 

We, her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, inhabitants of the town of Corn- 
wall, beg leave most respectfully to congratulate your Excellency on your safe 
arrival in Lower Canada, and on this your first visit to this Province. 

The warm and livelv interest for the welfare of these Provinces, which has 
been shewn by our most Gracious Sovereign in the selection of a Nobleman of 
your Excellency’s rank, talents and independent character, demand our warmest 
acknowledgments and most grateful thanks, and we feel assured that in the very 
important and arduous duty which you have assumed as Governor General of Bri- 
tish North America, your Excellency will administer impartial justice to all classes 
of her Majesty's subjects. : ; 

The Upper Canadians have always been conspicuous for their loyalty as well 
as for their attachment to the British Constitution, and nothing could have more 
fully exemplified both these qualities than their meritorious conduct during the 
recent unnatural rebellion—when unassisted by a single soldier uf the lize they 
saved the province from treason and anarchy, we hope therefore that the provision 
which your Excellency may feel it necessary to make for the peace, welfare and 
good government of the people of Lower Canada, the constitution under which 
the people of this Province have experienced so many blessings may not be abro- 
gated or the least infringed upon. 

We beg leave to cali the attention of your Excellency to the important im- 
provement which isnow making in the navigation of the River St. Lawrence in 
this neighbourhood. The Legislature, in order to obviate the difficulties relating 
to the duties upon importations at the port of Quebec as well as to facililate the 
communication between the two provinces, made provision in 1833 for the con- 
struction of a ship navigation, under an implied understanding on the part of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada that provision would he made by them for im- 
proving the navigation in that province upon a corresponding scale. Nearly 
£350,000 have already been expended by this province, and the canalis now 
drawing nigh to a completion, without any steps having been taken in Lower 
Canada to meet our expeciations. We therefore look forward with an earnest 
hope that your Excellency may be pleased to take such steps as will lead to the 
accomplishment of this most important and desirable undertaking—and that your 
Excellency’s mission to this country may in all other respects be crowned with 
complete success. 

Cornwall, 10th July, 1838. 


To which his Excellency replied, that he was sorry he could not for want of 
time, as his stay was limited to a few hours, give a written answer. He express- 
ed himself highly gratified by the congratulations and welcome that had been ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants, and by the compliments that had been paid to him per- 
sonally. He assured the deputation that it was his determination to do strict 
justice to all parties, and hoped that the support he would receive from the inhabi- 
tants would render the task both pleasing to perform and easy to accomplish. 

He complimented the people of Upper Canada upon the noble resistance 
shewn by them to the late rebellion, and the promptitude with which they had 
come forward and suppressed it. He regretted, however, that they had ever had 
this opportunity of shewing their zeal in sucha cause, ashe thought it was a 
negligence on the part of the Government to Jeave tne lives and properties of 
subjects in a state of hazard. ‘ Prevention is better thancure’ would be his motto, 
and he would take care to have such a force in the country as to put down all 

attacks at once, either from within or without. 

He assured the deputation that they knew little of his character if they had afiy 
doubts of his in‘ention to uphold their rights. He came here as Her Majesty's 
High Commissioner, to extend net to abrogate their liberties, to cure, not to aug- 


SHe Albion. 





July 21, 

















District wiil find that no cause will remain for questioning the intentions of the 
Government, with respect to their protection and defence. 
In the meanwhile I am commanded to inform you that his Excellency has sanc- 
tioned an extension uf period of service for which the Militia force has been em- 
bodied on the frontier, until the end of next month. 
I am further directed with reference to certain proceedings réported in the 
Newspapers, as having taken place at a public meeting recently held at Sandwich, 
to transmit you a copy of the report of the Attorney General upon the course pur- 
sued in the cases of the Brigands taken on board the Schooner Ann and at Point 
Pelee, which will supply the means of forming a just estimate of the principles 
on which the Government has acted. 
The only case not particularly adverted to in the Attorney General’s Report, is 
that of Spencer who was captured w'th Sutherland.—-Of this person, it is to be 
remarked that as he had given information with the understanding that he should 
be pardoned, His Excellency on a full consideration of the circumstances deeim- 
ed it expedient to give effect to the promise made him by Sir Francis Head. 
I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, Your most obedient Humble Servant, 
(Signed) JOHN MACAULAY. 
John Prince, Esq. M. P. P., and other Magistrates of the Western District. 


THE PELEE ISLAND PRISONERS. 
‘rom the Toronto Patriot. 
Attorney General's Office, Toronto, 7th June, 1838. 
To his Excellency Major General Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &e. 
May it please your Excellency :— 

y attention has recently been drawn to complaints publicly made by in- 
dividuals, against the Government, of an apparent neglect of duty in not prose- 
cuting the foreign Brigands, taken on board the schooner Ann and at Point Pelee, 
in their attempt to invade the Western District of this Province ; and I am in- 
formed that the Grand Jury of that District at the last Assizes expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the instructions I was directed to give to the Queen’s Counsel, 
not to proceed against the prisoners captured at the latter place 

It is perhaps not surprising that acommunity that has most severely suffered 
from the outrages committed by the criminals referred to, should feel a strong 
desire to see merited punishment inflicted upon them; but I am well persuaded, 
that the loyal and intelligent subjects of ner Majesty, in every part of the Pro- 
vince, will be found ever ready to acquiesce in measures adopted for the impar- 
tial—equitable—and legal administration of the laws; and whatever feelings of 
resentment may be naturally and justly felt against individuals, who without the 
slightest provocation, have so deeply injured them, they will never desire to see 
those feelings gratified at the expense of the hitherto unsuspected purity and in- 
tegrity of institutions which they have at the hazard of their lives and properties 
proved their resolution to maintain. 

It has however occurred to me, that your Excellency may desire that some ex- 
planation should be given to the public, of the course pursued by the Government 
with respect to the offenders alluded to, and the cawses which have retarded 
their final punishment for the crimes alleged against them. And under this im- 
pression I have the honour to submit the following observations :—Ist. with re- 
ference to the Brigands taken on board the schooner Ann—~such of them as 
were British subjects, were indicted for the crime of High Treason, and were 
declared guilty either upon their own confession, or by the verdict of a jury. It 
was never thought desirable that a// the offenders should suffer the extreme pe- 
nalty of the Law,—as it was reasonable to suppose some weve less criminal than 
others—but there undoubtedly was a strong feeling entertained, that the leaders 
should not escape just and necessary puuishment.—And accordingly Theller, 
who was represented as the chief among those taken, and was ascertained to be 
a natural born British subject, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to be execut- 
ed :—It is sufficient however to satisfy all reasonable mem, .that the execution of 
this sentence was properly delayed not revoked—in consequence of a question 
having been raised, which could not be satisfactorily determined, without a refe- 
rence to England. The other convicts—subjects of her Majesty—whose guilt 
was regarded in a less heinous light, have been ordered for transportation to one 
of the Penal Colonies. 

With respect to the associates of those guilty men, who are foreigners by 
birth, they, by the laws of the country could not be prosecuted as traitors since 





ment their grievances. 
He assured them that the improvement of the communications from the lakes 
to the ocean was his most earnest desire—it was a subject he should unceasingly 


urge upon the Imperial Government. He had no authority to levy contributions 


for that purpose, and he considered that it was a work that ought to be undertaken 


by the Imperial Parliament, in order to render the communication between all 


the North American Colonies uninterrupted, the counection between which he 
assured thé deputation it was his desire to see strengthened bya legislative 
union. 

His Excellency then retired, leaving the deputation much pleased with his 
maanner and delivery. 

His Excellency and Suite left this at 4 o’clock, the following morning,— Corn- 
wall Observer. 


ADDRESS OF THE [NHABITANTS OF SANDWICH TO SIR 
GEORGE ARTHUR. 


To His Excellency Sir George Arthur, K. C. H., Lieutenant Governor of the 


Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &c. 


The humble Petition of the Magistrates of Sandwich and Ambherstburgh, in 


the Western District. 
Humsty Suewern. 
That your Petitioners have witnessed with the deepest anxiety, alarm, and as- 


tonishms nt, the removal of Her Majesty’s Troops and Artillery from the Garrison 
ef Amherstburgh, and that that important Post is again left destitute of regular 
forces. — Your Petitioners beg leave most respectfully to state, that Her Majesty's 
dutiful and loyal subjects of the Western District, have pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed themselves by their unshaken loyalty to their Sovereign, and by their attach- 
ment tothe Coustitution under which they have the happiness to live, and that 


the Standard of Revolt never dared to show itself in this Western District. 


Your Petitioners would respectfully beg leave to remind Your Excellency that 
this neighbourhood has suffered invasion at three several points, and bas been the 
object of the hostile aggressions and attacks of the American Pirates beyond any 


other part of the Province, and that Amherstburgh was the place to which they 
directed their efforts, considering it as the key to the Upper Province, which opin- 


ion coincides with the jidgment and experience of persons of military skill both 


here and in the United States. 
That portion of Your Excellency’s Petitioners who reside in Ambherstburgh, 


and its imm diate vicinity, must feel the deepest anxiety and alarm from the post 


being given up, when they tuink of the trials to which they were lately exposed 


tending generally to lessen public confidence in the paternal care and protection of 
the Government, (to which all Her Majesty's faithful subjects have an equal 
claim,) and inducing a too general belief that the abandonment of the defence of 
this Frontier is in'ended, thereby destroying the confidence of the inhabitants in 
general and raisiig that of the Brigands, by whom there is every reason to expect 
fron recent information received, attacks will ere long be again made upon this 


Frontier. 


Your Petitioners confidently rely upon receiving the utmost support of their 
Sovereign and of the British Nation, and beg leave to assure Your Excellency 
that this protection is best secured to them by maintaining the Garrison which 


has been so many years established at Malden. 


All which is most respectfully submitted, and your Excellency’s Petitioners as 


in duty bound will ever pray. 


Signed—John Prince, J. P., W. D.—J. Woods, J. P., W. D.—James Dov- 
all, J. P., W. D.—F. Baby, J. P., W. D—Wzm. Anderton, J. P., W. D— 
bert Mercer. J.P, W. D.—J. A. Wilkinson, J. P., W. D.—Robert Rey- 
nolds, J. P., W. D.—Charles Fortier, J. P., W. D.—William Duff, J. P., 


W. D. 
June 14th, 1838, 


HIS EXCELLENCY'’S REPLY. 
Government House, 19th June, 1838. 


Gentlemen—I am directed by the Lieut. Governor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Petition dated the 14th instant, in which you mention the deep anxiety 
and alarm with which you regard the removal of her Majesty's regular troops 
from the Garrison at Amherstburg, and represent the necessity of maintain-ng a 
sufficient force on the Western Frontier, in order to protect it from a renewal of 
those predatory incursions by armed Brigands from the American territory to 


which it has recently been exposed. 


Hie Excellency desires me to assure you that he greatly regrets the existence 
of that feeling of insecurity which you describe as prevalent in your vicinity— 
and that you must entertain very erroneous impressions of his views and intentions 
if you can imagine bim incifferent to the protection of so important a part of this 


Province as that in which you reside. 


His Excellency trusts that as the Government of the United States has openly 
professed its dispos:tion to discourage and restrain the evil designs of its border 


citizens, it will yet effectually put forth its powers and prevent the 
zation within its 
Dominions. 
From the great extent of the Frontier it may be impracticable to protect the 
couttry at every point against pred tory outrag:s, nevertheless the Lievtenant 
Governor is confileot that as soon as his Excellency the Commander of the 
Forces shall have adjusted his arrangements for the Military establishment to be 
maiotained in Upper Canada, the loyal and gallant inhabitants of the Western 


further organi- 
territory of hostile expeditions against this part of her Majesty's 


Lyceum of Natura! History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica] and Mechanica) Dentist, 


they owed no allegiance to the British Crown. It is true they might have been 
put to death by their captors at the moment they were taken, as outlaws, who 
had forfeited all claims to the protection of the laws of every civilized nation ; 
bur their lives having been generously and humanely spared by those they came 
to destroy, the most flagrantly guilty have been reserved for such punishment as 
in the discretion of our Sovereign may be inflicted upon them. 

2d. Connected with the case of these offenders, that of the brigand Suther- 
land may properly be mentioned. This prominent criminal was tried by a Court 
Martial pursuant to an Act of this Province, paseed during the last Session of 
the Provincial Legislature, and was condemned to transportation for life. ‘This 
judgment pronounced by a constitutional tribunal of the country, is binding upon 
all parties, anc should be, as I believe it has been, respectfully acquiesced in and 
approved. 

3d. With reference to the brigands taken at Point Pelee Island, it is unnecessa- 
ry to say, that Your Excellency and every officer of the Provincial Government 
feel as strongly as the people of the Western District, who have so severely 
suffered from the effects of their unparalleled cutrages, can feel, the necessity of 
their just punishment ; but forthe purpose of dispelling any dissatisfaction that 
may have been caused by the delay which has occurred in bringing them to condign 
and merited punishment for the murders, robberies, and other atrocious crimes 
they have committed, it is, Jam sure, sufficient to state, that it arises solely from 
a doubt entertained as to the legal character of their crimes, as well as to the pro- 
per tribunal before which to place them upon their trial This question being 
settled by the constitutional advisers of the Queen, to whom it has been referred, 
stern justice will without doubt be awarded according to those sacred and immuta 
ble rules by which the laws of England are administered throughout the domi- 
vions of our gracious Sovereign. 

Should your Excellency deem it advisable to make the substance of this state- 
ment known to the Magistrates of the Western District, | trust it will have the 
effect of convincing them and the public that tne delays which have occurred in 
appropriately punishing the foreign brigands alluded to, proceed from no otler 
cause than a determination to preserve without stain the character of British 
Justice, and to prove that no provocation whatever can ever induce those who 
are charged with the deeply responsible and sacred trust of administering our 
laws, to swerve in the slightest degree from that purity of motive, and rigid adher- 
ence to legal right, for which the British Government bas ever stood, and ! trust 
will ever stand, pre-eminent among the civilized nations of the world. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) C. A. HAGERMAN, Attorney General. 


TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF THE REBELS AT KINGSTON. 
From the Kingston Chronicle, July 11. 

The Special Court, Mr. Justice McLean presiding, for the trial of the eight 
persons charged with treason in this District, has terminated in the acquittal of all 
the prisoners tried. Keyno/ds, as stated in our last, was acquitted on Friday. 
LeSage and Meyers were admitted to bail, each on his own recognizance of 
£500. On Saturday, Lewis, Orr, Lufontain and, Marsh were tried together, 
and Day on Monday. In the case of the four, tried on Saturday, whe were 
ariested with arms in their possession, and against whom the strongest evidence 
was adduced, the Jury were out from 3 o'clock in the afternoon of that day 
until 6 o'clock P. M. on Monday. We understand that they were informed by 
the Court on Monday, that they would not be discharged until they had rendered 
a verdict. 

The verdicts in these cases have occasioned considerable surprise. and with 
some persons the more so, that they have been made in Kingston. There were, 
however, several causes whicl: produced the result. One of these was, the Go- 
vernment, with that magnanimity which it has shown all through the outbreak, 
gave the prisoners the utmost indulgence. Out of a panel of 75 jurors taken in- 
discriminately through the town, they had the privilege of peremptorily challeng- 
ing 35 of them, so that they did, in effect, pack their own jury. Another cause 
was, the evidence was of a different kind from that which has been adduced at 
trials in other parts of the Province, being deficient in showing that connectedness 
of purpose which is so necessary to establish the crime for which the prisoners 
were indicted. Unfortunately for justice, too, the most material witnesses con- 
tradicted each other on points which the jury considered material ; and lastly, 
it is net to be doubted that the merciful intentioos of the Government, as recent- 
ly shown in Lower Canada, had their effect in disposing the jurors to the most 
merciful verdict. 











x — 
INE CUTLERY & PISTOLS.—An extensive assortinent of ** Rodgers” and “ Croo 
. kes,” fine pen and pocket knives, suitable for Booksellers and other retailers. 
evory table Knives, with and without Forks—a splendid assortment. 
PISTOLS.—Comprising every variety of Pocket, Belt, and duelling Pistols, of warrant- 
ed quality,—just received and forsale low by the importers, GRAVELY WREAKS, 
(July 14 3t.j 9 Astor House. 








DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. 
303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfections of the vision only. 


The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particular defect. Office hours from i0 
to 4 o'clock. (Feb. 17—tf.1 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Tecth, superior method of inserting and 


fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”"to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 





No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Pah, 4).) 


AN English lady, residing in one of the most central and convenient parts of the City, 
wisnes to accommodate two or three gentlemen, who can be furnished with pleasant 
apartments, and breakfast and tea, if required. 
Address E Box o04 Lower Post Office. June 23-7t,* 
ENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W.H. Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* __-_ corner Varick and Charlton sts, 
ARNOLD, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his residence from No. 
28, to No. 5 Warren-st. near Broadway. {May12-3 m.} 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned ery and Mechanica! Dentist, re. 
spectiuily informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
perseveran ° €, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the guin by the sole pressure 
of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- 
commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured,) the undersigned refers to hig 
(rates Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
ost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears anentire upper set, fixed in onthe 
above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling et his office. Every other 
operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner. 

SAMUEL B. SMITH, » 
Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John's Park. F 

















Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—TO STATIONERS.—WHITFIELD’S PATENT 
INDELIBLE, WRITING INK.—For safety in Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, Deeds 
and all documents where the signature is exposed, and which can be affected by erasures 
or alterations, this Inkis patented by the British Government. Having stood the test of 
the Chemists of the Bank of Englan@, it is proved incapable of bejng taken out like all 
other inks by chemical process, and on that account offers the only protection to those do- 
cuments which can otherwise be effaced leaving the signature entire. To be had of F, 
SALMONSON, sole Agent in the United States for Whitfield’s Patent Safety Ink, 6) 
Water st., up stairs. {May26-6t.) 


\% J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wail 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, m sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 

business in its various branct es. 

Drafts collected on a!l parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 

of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Svivester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 

way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 

prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 

TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from A)- 
pany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 

every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de. 

mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 

established practitioner in this city. 

Ic? N.B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usual. FEEs REDUCED, 

(June 30-tf.} 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
FRM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
‘Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP «GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 





From Bristol. 
2Qist July. 


From New York. 
lsth August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November. 
Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the maia 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under J2, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion, 


A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 


port of departure should be designated on the letters. eH 
The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by thie 
copveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every «e- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility wii be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Biistol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 5 
A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com 
fort and security of the passengers. 
For passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by line 
to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

{June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co 

“ NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the th, 16th, and 24th of each month. Btom Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a neW arrangemelt for the wailing of thes. 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ot from New- |Days of Sailing from Havres 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,)Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8 ©“ %%iMarch], “ 16, “ @ 
Charlemagne, Richardson,|} ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8; “ 6, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8 Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, “ @,jAprii 1, “ 16, “ @& 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ @, “ 16, Oct. 6) “ 86, Aug. 1, % 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt'|March 8, “ 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8 Dec. 1 
Poland, Anthony, “ 16, July 8, “ @4/May 1, “ 16. @& 
Albany, J.Johnston,| “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8] “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 6 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. L 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16,Aug. 6, “~ BMijunel, * 06, * & 








These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al) that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. s 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W UH. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. yy 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, & 10; “ 927, “ @, ly 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 37, “ 1, 


10, “ 10, “ 97, “ g7) & 9, 
20, April wv Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
“ » ‘ 
‘9 


Quebec, 0 
, 20, 

E. E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1, 7." 
ad 10. 
20, 


Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 


F. H. Hebard, “« 10, « 
D. Chadwick, “« 20, ba 





} 
Samson, R. Sturges, mn © “ 10,| 7 * 7, * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ » _* 20,\May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, * 10; * 0) @ 97, * @7, * 9%, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
vest description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street. London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed éach other in the tollowing order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of enews from 
York. Liverpool. _ 

Pennsylvania, |J.P. Smith, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April %, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “73, © 33, © 493,/Sept. 3, Jan. 1, May |, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “mn “6 § Ie 2,. @- 4. * 7% 
Shakspeare, Collins, “95, * 9 « 95.) “ 13, “* 18, “ 13, 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April }, om ra a, We 
Independence, . Nye, og & @ 6 FA Ae oe 4 Dy 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “13, “ 93, “ 413,)0ct. 1, Feb. 1. June |, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, a Fe TF aes FS oS mh, hh 4%, 
Siddons, . Britton, “9, « 9, * 95,) * 13, “ 33, “ 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ 39, “ 19% 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, af 2° = Erwewe«¢g@ * & 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, ye “ “' Ee ae. Tee. ee Se 

Sheridan, Peirce, “95, “ 8 © g) * 13, * 33, * IR 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 10 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, 7 eye Cem 8 oS, SS 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 3, April i, Aug. ly 
South America, | Barstow, om. ¢S &€ ors, ee SS 
Garrick, N.B.Paimer, | “ 2, “ 95, “ 95/ “@ 33, “ 33, “ 13 
Engiand, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 1% 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with + legant a« commode 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $149, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will pe responsible tor any letters, pa 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 4, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheic. and Unned states, 

RUBERT KERMIT & 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence: Roscoe. and Gee Washington 
QRINNELL, MINTVRN & Co, 124 Front-st., N. Ve 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI. « Co. Rumford-st.. Liverveol 
Shaks Siddons, Sherdar and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Sid , E.K. COLLINS &  0., New York. . 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpo 
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